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THE POSITION OF THE EDUCATION 
QUESTION. 


Tue debate on the Elementary Education 
Bill, which was introduced to Parliament by 
the Vice-President of Council, was brought to 
a close on Friday about midnight without a 
dirision. Mr. Dixon’s amendment to the 
motion for the second reading fully answered 
the purpose of those by whom it was supported. 
It is now generally admitted that no great dis- 
cussion upon the religious bearings of the 
measure could have been raised in Committee, 
and that it was important, if not absolutely 
necessary, to the success of the Biil as a whole, 
that the mode in which its machinery (designed 
as it is to cover the work of Primary Education 
all over the country), will touch and influence 
religious organisations, should come under the 
special and deliberate survey of the House of 
Commons. It was due no less to the members 
of the Church Establishment, than to those 
who do not conform to it, that the business of 
education, so far as it is to be aided by the 
resources, and urged on by the authority of the 
State, ehould be looked at by Parliament in its 
relation to the various and mutual interests of 
spiritual communities. This wes the chief— 
perhaps we may say the only—object of the 
amendment. No doubt, the tactics adopted 
by Mr. Dixon on behalf of the Education 
League were, technically speaking, illogical as 
well as hostile in form; but there can be as 
little doubt that they affurded an opportunity, 
and, perhaps we may add, a motive, for bring- 
ing this part of the question to an amicable 
settlement, which could not have been other- 
wise secured. The debate which was the 
result of the so-styled irregularity, was lively, 
earnest, and full of interest, and the understand. 
ing which it brought about between the Govern- 
ment and a considerablo number of its own 
supporters was well worth all the pain entailed 
by the contest upon both sections of the 
Liberal party. 

The general nature of the solution of the reli- 
gious difficulty agreed to by the author of the 
Bill and by those who to.k exception to its 
provisions, was indicated by the few concluding 
sentences of Mr. Gladstone’s speech on Friday 
night. Our readers will, perhaps, expect from 
us a clear and definite exposition of the prac- 
tical reeults to which the right honourable 
Premier pointed. We think we sball be able 
without impropriety to meet that expectation. 
Of course we cannot pretend to do 30 to the 


f 


— — 


extent of desoribing all ‘the details of arrange- | 
ments which may be found requisite to give 
effect to the principle agreed on. The principle 
itself, however, we understand to be this. The 


, | State, in discharge of its responsibilities in re- 


lation to the education of the people, while it 
will distinctly refuse to put obstacles in the 
way of the inculcation of religious truth, and 


79 | the maintenance of a religious tone in elemen- 


tary schools coming within the scope of the 
Education Department, will not regard itself as 
bound to make provision out of public funds 
for any religious teaching in public schools. 
After the passing of the Bill, it will cease to 
impose upon such schools religious conditions 
of any kind. Its inspectors will consider it no 
part of their duty to inquire as to the manage- 
ment of the schools in this respect. The public 
money will be given exclusively with a view to 
that teaching which’ relates to secular know- 
ledge, and the progress of the scholars in such 
knowledge will furnish the only basis of claim 
by the managers to public assistance. Assum- 
ing, therefore, that the object of the State is as 
we have attempted to describe it, we believe 
the provisions made by Government will be in 
substantial accordance therewith. In schools 
under denominational management, as well as 
in the new schools created by local boards, 
there is to be a complete separation, in point 
of time, between religious and other instruction. 
The spirit of Mr. Winterbotham’s amendment 
will, we believe, be embodied in a clause intended 
to replace that which now passes under the name 
of a Conscience Clause.” What is required 
by religious communities for the proper educa- 
tion of children in public elementary schools 
will henceforth be kept distinct from what will 
be required by the State. The hours of reli- 
gious instruction or observances will be before 
or after the hours of secular instruction. The 
children will not be under obligation to attend 
the former, but they will be under obligation to 
attend the latter. Voluntaryism and compul- 
sion will have each its allotted time for action— 
the one in relation to spiritual things, the other 
in relation to secular things. Parents will send 
their children, or not, as they think best, to be, 
or to remain, at svhool during that portion of 
time which is devoted to the cultivation of their 
spiritual nature. Compulsion will apply to 
them only in respect of the hours given to that 
secular teaching for which the public will pay. 
The denominationalism of existing schools will 
be left in them, but it will be left apart and dis- 
tinct from any authority or support ministered 
by the State. The practical result of this 
arrangement, we trus', will be a gradual aban- 
donment of distinct denominational teaching in 
day-schools, aud the more earnest and s:ccessful 


} prosecution of it in Sunday-schools; while in 
schools which are now avowedly denominational, 


efforts will be made to bring all the scholars 
within the scope of religious teaching by making 
that teaching as Catholic as possible, and by 
adapting it, as nearly as may be, to the imma- 
ture powers and tender susceptibilities of the 
scholars to be benefited thereby. 

Where Local Boards come into operation, 
we believe that some alteration of the provi- 
sions of the Bill will be assented to by Her 
Majesty's Government. The election of these 
Boards, for example, may be made to inc'ude 
with greater certainty the votes of all parents 
whose children are likely to be educated at a 


primary school, instead of representing either 


the select vestry or the — te 4iiies in vestry 
assembled. We think there is no desire on the 
part of the Vice-President of Council to adhere 
to the precise provisions he has framed in re- 
gard to this matter. Should the House think 
fit, he would interpose no objection, we under- 
stand, to the choice of school boards by the 
ratepayers of the district, ascertained by ballot ; 


nor would he struggle with any great earnest- 


ness to retain the 22nd Clause which authorises 
School Boards to supply the educational defi- 
ciency of their districta by giving assistance to 
existing schools. If, for the sake of economy, 
such schools are to be adopted, it is not im- 
probable that some provision may be made to 
obviate the manifest tendency of the arrange- 
ment to settle them wholly upon public funds, 
without in the smallest degree interfering with 
their present denominational management. At 
any rate, we have reason to anticipate that in 
the new schools to be created by Local Boards 
the utmost impartiality will be observed towards 
all religious denominations. Each of them will 
be allowed the use of the school building, out 
of school hours, for the communication of re- 
ligious truth to such of the scholars as their 
parents may be prevailed upon to send; and 
thus a prospect, we think, of a far better 
organisation among the churches would be 
opened for meeting with appropriate and even 
attractive provisions, the deficiency of epiritual 
instruction which may be found to exist. 

It will not be matter of surprise to our friends 
that the proffered changes we have attempted 
to indicate, not in their precise form, but in 
their purpose and apirit, should have disposed 
Mr. Dixon and those who shared his respons 
sibility to withdraw further opposition to the 
second reading of the Bill. They were satisfied 
that their confidence would not be abused, and 
that whatever the Vice-President of the Council 
had professed his willingness to concede on 
them he would concede in ample measure, a. 
with a good grace. But this does not render 
superfluous the plainest expression by Noncon- 
formists throughout the country of their will in 
the matter. The measure, we trust, will not be 
converted into an occasion for a party struggle, 
but it must not be forgotten that a large body 
of Conservatives, with whom a small section of 
Conservative Liberals will be sure to sympathise, 
may be expected to do what they can to mini- 
mise those concessions which will weaken the 


ecclesiastical and social ascendancy of the 


Established Church. Our friends will do well, 
therefore, to speak out—not, of course, in a 
hostile, but in a resolute tone. Mistakes have 
been made, but, happily, have been soon ascer- 
tained and abandoned. We shall understand 
one another better than we did, and, as a natural 
consequenco, we shall be all the more firmly 
united. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


In his speech, on Tuesday night, in support of Mr. 
Dixon's amendment, Mr. Winterbotham referred 
to the notorious Charge of the present Bishop of 
Winchester, in which boershops, over-crowded cot- 
tages, and Dissent were clussed together as 
hindrances to religious education. In the year 
1863, in which this Charge was delivered, several 
sharp criticisms were passed upon it, and a mecting 
of Dissenters was held at Reading to protest against 
its tone. 
took no notice whatever of the inferences that were 
drawn from his language. Mr. Winterbotham, how- 


ever, having revived the terms in which the right 


At that time the Bishop of Winchester 
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CRs Sa 
rev. prelate spoke of Dissent, the Bishop has 
thought fit to address a letter to the Times in expla- 
nation of the position which he at that time, and has 
subsequently, taken. He says in this letter that 
while he is truly and earnestly attached by con- 
nection and affection to the communion of the 
Church of England, he has no hostility to those who 
differ from her. He respects them; be has never had 
any controversy with them; he has honoured friends in 
their ranks, and gladly joins with them in eom mon 
works. He does not, indeed, wish to see Dissent 
stamped cut. Besides this, the Bishop explains that 
in referring to Dissent, after beershops, he used 
the words of a totally different class.“ We must 
all be glad that such an explanation, tardy though 
it be, has come from the Bishop. At the same time 
he does not escape from the substance and point of 
Mr. Winterbotham’s remarks. In the hon. 
member's reply to the Bishop's letter, he shows how 
careless, to say the least, the Bishop has been in his 
use of language, and how, if the Bishop himself, 
through his explanation, escapes, the clergy do not 
escape. Another important point, to which attention 
was called at the time that the authorised charge ap- 
peared, is the fact that, in none of the reports of 
that Charge, as it was originally delivered, did the 
words “ of a wholly different class” appear. If they 
were in the original Charge, they were left out, with 
a singular unanimity, by the reporters ? However, 
the Bishop does not stand by the words that he used, 
according to the meaning which ordinary readers 
would put upon them. It is satisfactory to know 
this, and very satisfactory to have his testimony, late 
as it comes, to the usefulness and piety of Dissent. 
But why didn’t he say what he has now said in his 
Charges, and so prevent all question and all animad- 
version? | 

The Echo, in a very carefully written article upon 
the controversy between the Bishop and Mr. Win- 
terbotham, points attention to the sacerdotal claims 
which are made by the bishop. It quotes the 
following passage from his Charge: — We want more 
decided Church teaching for our own people. We 
believe that we do possess, as we cannot see that 
others do, Ohrist's direct commission for our ministry, 
and a certainty and fulness therefore of His presence 
and of His sacramental working, which, to say the 
least, may be lacking elsewhere. We have no right 
to send out children from our schools unfurnished 
with sound principles on this any more than on 
other religious subjects. Depend upon it, a tho- 
roughly distinctive teaching of our own doctrines, 
free from all attack on others, is to be here our 
people's safeguard.” 

This, of course, is a claim for the Church of Eng- 
land priesthood being the only Scriptural priesthood, 
without which the presence of Christ may be lack- 
ing. To which the Zcho, in admirable language 
replies :— 

If the clergy will accep‘ the position which, in these 
days, is the only one rationally tenable—of the officers 
of a great national institution for the promotion of re- 
ligion and virtue, then they may long hold their present 
place of usefulness and houour, remaining the regular 
standing spiritual army of the State, while the Dissenters 
will continue to do service as volunteers. But if this 
reasonable and most useful position will not content 


them, what can remain for them and for us but dis- 
establishment, and the reduction to the rank of a sect 


be for ever allowed to teac 
in schools which the whole nation will be called on to 
support. More than this, if all the Dissenting chapels 
in the kingdom could bo laid flat by the clergy walking 
round them—like the Israelitea at Jericho, blowing 
their own trumpets—it is more than doubtful whether 
the conquering Church would be any the better for her 
victory. How much of ber present zeal and purity, aud 
of such humility as she has retained, are owing to the 

resence of the “ hindrance,” Dissent, it would ba ex- 
shea bard to determine. Here, as elsewhere, the 
principle holds good. Opposing currents are needful, 
even to keep the ocean fresh, and progress only takes 

lace through antagonism. If we do not believe in the 

ivine permission of discord, we must at least acknow - 
ledge that men are not yet framed for unity. 


The Petition Reports of the House of Commons 
have been made up and published only to the 14th 
March, the clerks being apparently overdone by the 
work which bas been thrown upon them. In the 
Report to that date we find that, while eighteen peti- 
tions had bsen presented with 17,444 signatures for the 
extension of the present system of Education ; 874 poti- 
tions with 115,567 signatures had been presented for 
an alteration of the Bill now beforo Pa:liament; and 
only 45 petitions, with 1,599 signatures, presented in 
its favour, The majority of the petitions upon this 
_ subject, however, were delivered in the course of 
last week, and as yet no public and authentic report 
of them has been made. 
We inserted a paragraph in our last number with 
respect to a decision of the Supreme Oourt of Ohio 
upon Bible-reading in the State-ussisted schools of 
the city of rr The Board of Education of 

dale city, it Will be remembered, passed & resolution 


any universal pretensions 


Genesis. 
teacher must ask permission of the Board of Education 
before the question can be answered.“ 


prohibiting the reading of thé Bible in public schools. 
This was done at the instance of the Roman Catholics 
of the city, who simply adopted the same tactics that 
wore adopted by Archbishop Hughes in New York 
in 1843; but, by the Archbishop, without success. 
The Supreme Court of Uhio has now decided that the 
reading of the Bible shall be restored. We quote 
the substance of the deliverances of the Judges upon 
this point, as being of peculiat interest at the present 
time :— | 


Judge Haggany spoke to this effact:—‘* The resola- 
tions of the board are a probibition of religious instruc- 
tion ; défendants may consider that natural religion is 
enough for the purposes of the State, and that jealousies 
and violationa of the conscience, for which the Consti- 
tation provides no ample protection, will follow the 
introduction of religious instruction into the schools. 
Such considerations are to be met thus: — 
1. These provisions of the Constitution (for the 
reading of the Bible in the common schools) tend to 
the homogeneity of the populations, aud contain the 
true philosophy of government. 
“2. The State is necessary to society and originates 
in God; they are therefore inseparable: the State needs 
the bonds and support of religious teaching. 
“3. This appears from the legislation for the protec- 
tion of religious worship; all are taxed to enforce this 
roteotion; and the burdens of taxation are increased 
by the exemption of Church property from taxation. 
So fur, all support places and forms of worship against 
their consent. . 
„ 4. And the State uses both sects and schools as 
instrumentalities to secure its end. 
5. There is a political value in religion, morality, 
and knowledge, which the State proposes to secu:e; 
and it is only on this ground that taxation for the pro- 
tection of religious worship and encouragement of in- 
struction is to be justified. The conscience must be 
— to the public good: ‘ salus populi suprema 
ev, 
46. The pupils of the high schools read the Holy 
Bible, with appropriate singing, and the Greek Testa- 
ment, and there is no complaint... . Our common 
schools cannot be secularised, though it is a question 
(i.e. with defendants) whether it would not be better 
that they should be; but in the view of the Constitution 
which we have taken the resolutions are void.“ 
Judge Stover says: — We cannot see how the defend- 
ants can expect to exclude this exercise (the reading of 
the Bible in the schools). . . There is no censorship 
over the classics; The crusade is against the Bible 
only, as against the book recognised by every civilised 
nation as sacred, and holding the pre-eminent title ‘ The 
Book.’ If it is excluded, any others must follow on the 
sume ground that they offend the conscience. These 
resolutions are a sweeping edict, and leave the pupils 
not only without a hope, but without a God. Not even 
natural religion may be taught. If a pupil asks about 
his origin, he may be referred to geology, but not to 
If one asks why tho Sabbath is observed, the 


This is substantially a legal vindication not merely of | 
the right, but the duty, of teaching the Bible. 
applies, of course, only to one State in the Union; 


It 


but, as it is, it is a significant commentary upon the 
remarks of somo of our opponents, who have de- 
nounced the United States as Godless and unchristiau 
because they havo no State Church. 


At the Parliamentary Breakfast of Nonconformists 
held on Friday; week, Mr. James Heywood stated 
that the Senate of the University of London were 
about to memorialise the Privy Council respecting 
the exclusion of all but Churchmen from the govern- 
ment of the great endowed schools. This memorial 
has since been presented. It recites (I), the unde. 


nominational character of this University as cstab- 
lished by Royal Charter; (2), its power to confer all 


of a bod of men who insist on doctrines of exclusiveness degrees except degroxs in Theology; (3), the fact | 
essentially sectarian? They cannot imagine they can | that the Senate consists of Jews, 


) Roman Catholics, 
Nonconformists of various denominations, and mem- 
bers of the Church of England, ‘‘and that there is 
no reason to believe that the religious opinions of any 
person have in any way affected his qualification 
for becoming a member of the Senate; (4), the 
list of Colleges affiliated to the University is 
referrei to as showing its undenominational 
character; (5), it is stated that examiners and 
officers are appointed without respect to their 
religious opinions; and (6), it is stated that, in 
accordance with the fundamental principle of the 
University, distinctions and rewards have been con- 
ferred according to desert and intellectual pro- 
ficiency upon all classes and denominations of the 
subjects of the Crown—“ Roman Catholics, members 
of the Established Churches of England and of 
Scotland, Nonconformists of all denominations, Jews, 
Mahomedans, and Hindoos—without any distinction 
whatever.” The particular subject of the memorial 
is then approached, and we cannot do better than 
quote the whole of it in the words used by the Senate 
itself; for they state the grievance and give adequate 
reasons why that grievance should not continue to 
exist :— 


7. That in the new statutes framed by the commis- 
sioners appointed under the ‘Public Schools Act, 
1868 it is 1 that in the case of each of the 
schools of Winchester, Harrow, Charterhouse, and 
Rugby, one member of the new 


bit that such election is limited by the further 


| sion tha$ the person co nomiuated @hall be a m. 


the Church of Engloud, 


8. That the Senate would have much satisfaction in 
electing a member of the governing body of each of the 
schools of Winchester, Rugby, Harrow, and Charter- 
house, under the statutes framed by the commissioners ; 
but that they feel that it would be contrary to the prin- 
ciples and practice of the University (as already set 
forth) to make membership of the Church of England a 
condition of their nomiuation of any person as a member 
of the governing body of either ot the before-mentioned 
schools. And they do not feel this objection to be in 
any degree modified by the sugges ion contained in the 
letter of February 5, 1870, from the secretary to the 
commissioners, that“ any question as to membership of 
the Church of England should be left to the person 
elected himself, who would have to consider whetber he 
could undertake the duties of the office“; since the 
limitation of their power of election would be practically 
unaffected by its adoption. 

9. That the invitation of the University of London 
to co-operate in the government of the four abovo- Mon- 
tioned schools, implies that these schools are now to 
be regarded as de facto national institutions; in the 
general benefits ot which (exception being. made in 
respect of local privileges) all classes and denomiuations 
of the subjects of the Crown have au equal right to par- 
ticipate ; and to the governing bodies of which, there- 
fore, it is fitting that any persons should be admitted, 
irrespectively ot their religious opinions, whom the 
Senate may regard as best qualified to take part in the 
government of these schools as places of liberal educa- 
tion. 

For the reasons set forth in this memorial, the Chan- 


cellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows of the University 
of London, make it their humble request to your 


Majesty, that you will be pleased to take into your con- 
sideration the propriety of disallowing that portion of 


the.statutes framed by the commissioners appointed 


under the Public Schools Act, 1868, which pre- 
scribes as a qualification for the nomination, by the 
Senate of the University of London, of a member of thé 
new governing body of each of the schools of 
Winchester, Harrow, Charterhouse, and Rugby, thas 


the person so nominated shill be a member of the 
Church of England. 


It is to be hoped that, if the Government will not 
listen to the Nonconformists alone upon such a ques- 
tion, they will listen to such a grave memorial from 
the Senate of the London University. In taking the 
step that it has taken, the Senate has performed a 
fitting but a great duty. 


— — — — 


“FREE CHURCHES IN RELATION TO 
FREE THOUGHT.” : 
This was the subject of a paper read by H. Selſe 
Leonard, Esq., at a public meeting held on Tuesday, 
March löth, at the schoolroom connected with 
Holloway Congregational Church, There was a full 
attendunce on the occasion. The Rev. Mark Wilks, 
the pastor, presided, and introduced the lecturer with 
a few explanatory words, : | 
Mr. Leonanp commenced by dwelling on the im- 
portance of the bearing of Church Establishments 
upon free thought and inquiry, as being perhaps the 
most important branch of the question as to their 
general expediency; and also upon the primary 
question which stood at tho threshold of the subject, 
as to whether free thought or obedience, more or less 
blind, to dogma, were the right method of teaching 
religious truth. Ile proceeded to discriminate the 
accidental and remediable faults of State Churches 
from the inherent vice of the system, and to eliminate 
their foundation principle, which, reform any 
particular State Churches as we would in doc- 
trine or discipline, must always be charac. 
teristic of them. That principle, as generally 
admitted by opponents, was that it was the right, if 
not the duty of the State, to support by a national 
organisation, to endow with national resources, and 
to strengthen with the nation’s name, some church or 
some system, promulgating religious truth more or 
less definitely. That a State Church must at its best 
and browdest be this, the speaker contended at some 
length, criticising the proposals of the Broad Church 
party, and particularly the late essay of Sir John Cole- 
ridge, and insisting that a Church, coextensive with 
the religious thought of the nation, and from which 
there could be no honest dissent, was impracticable, 
Utopian, and disclaimed by all theological parties, 
Further, such a Church would be after all but the 
exaltation of Lutitudinarianism to the place of State 
favourite, and would be therefore but the Establish- 
ment of a new sect. Tho scheme took no account 
of those various sects by whom isolation from other 
churches was felt to be » duty, and with whom their 
theological narrowness, however deplorable we might 
think it, was a religious conviction. The speaker 
next proceeded to d: fine free thought, distinguishing 
it from lititudinarianism, the former being the 
free allowanco of «ll opinions, whether narrow or 
broad, the latter merely a broad theological creed. 
This prino ple of free thought was of as great 
importance to men's minds and souls as was freedom 
in commer:e to ther material well being. Let pro- 
tection and monopoly be allowed in the matter of 
religious thought; let a prohibition tax be pla d 
upon dissent from the popular theology, snd we 
should thereby ‘* hinder and retard the importation 
of our richest merchandise — truth.“ Further 
amplifying the principle of free thought, the 
epeaker proceeded to vindicate it by the writings of 
Mon and Locke, by the teachings of the Apostles, 
and by tha of Christ Himself. But the prirciple 


governing body shall 
be elected by the Senate of the University of * . ; 


provi- 
thber of trine, 


was best enforerd by the terrib'e ens quences which 
had followe/ its re} ction; and that pyrsecution wis 
tho logical issue ot a State-Church had been admitted 
by Sir J. Coleilge. Coming to the effect of Statc- 
Churches, considered at ther best, upon tree thougut 
and inquiry, the speaker cnlarged upon the warping 
of the judgments of men in regard to religious docs 
by the d'stribution of emoluments in the Uni- 


Vornitive of the Stato to the holders or professor’ of 


7 f ee 
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involve anarchy or dissension. 
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certain opinions. The disfavoured sects were thus | 


handicapped in the race for a just supremacy, and 
the spectacle ofa highly organised hierarchy, exalted 
over the so-called secte, fostered the dogmatic idea in 
the minds of the ignorant, and pagated the 
fallacy that a man need not choose his own religion. 
The State-Church barrier, too, embittered animo- 
sity among theological parties, when they were thus 
unfairly matched, and did more than any doctrinal 
differences to render Christian unity impossible. 
The right of free development which he thus 
claimed for all opinions, the speaker illustrated hy 
its analogy to the law in nature under which the 
more valuable and highly organised forms of life 
exterminated the feebler ones. We should be 
“ Darwinians in this matter of religious opinion, 
and leave natural selection to do its work in the 
realm of mind as of matter. Truth it had been said 
was but the spark struck off by the collision of 
opinion. Let that which could be shaken be re- 
moved, we might rest assured that that which could 
not be shaken would remain. Opinions frankly dis- 
cussed were but “knowledge in the making.” 
Nature’s laboratory was the best workshop, and 
neither Popes nor kings, neither GScumenical Coun- 
cils nor Convocations, nor Westminster Assemblies 
of any kind whatever, could do the work so well. 
The speaker then proceeded to consider the pre- 
sent establishment in its attitude towards free 
thought and inquiry—as shewn in the intolerant 
spirit it had nursed in its prelates and clergy; in 
the intention to repress all such freedom expressed 
in the preambles to its articles; in the narrowness 
generally of those articles, and of the most elaborate 
of the creeds—the creed of St. Athanasius— 
which were embodied in the Liturgy. Turn- 


ing to the plea that however establishments 


might suppress free thought in many ways, they at 
least secured freedom to their clergy from the cruel 
coercion of the voluntary churches, the speaker 
admitted that there existed exceptional liberality in 
this matter among individual Churchmen, in spite 
and defiance of their system, and intolerance among 
Free Churchmen, not unfrequently, in deflance of 
theirs; but he insisted that we should compare the 


systems and their broad results, and not individuale, 


unfairly selected, ſrom each system. Much that was 
called coercion among the free churches, proved on 
inquiry to be nothing more than proper precautions 
on their pert to secure that the ministry, whom they 
supported by their means, should be in doctrinal 
sympathy with them. This position the speaker 
maintained at some length. He next criticised the 
much-vaunted clerical freedom which it was pre- 
tended the State secured, comparing the tests im- 
posed by trust-deeds—when any were so imposed — 
with those imposed by the constitution of the Estab- 
lishment, and contending that the hair-breadth 
escapes of Dr. Colenso and others, and the petty 
succeases:of the smaller rebels, were conspicuous only 
by the force of contrast with the generally hopeless 
state of liberty within the Establishment. Any 
latitude which was thus secured to the clergy, was 
secured by an endowment from the nation, the majo- 
rity of whom disapproved of such latitude being 
allowed; and this clerical liberty therefore over- 
rode the liberty of others. The proposals for con- 
current ondowment, and the establishment of State 
churches as numerous as the sects, the speaker 
criticised as ineffective in securing religious equality, 
as impracticable, and as inculcating the pernicious 
lesson thut the truth of men’s opinions was of no 
consequence. As in the Old Testament story of 
Solomon, so now it was sought to satisfy the rival 
claimants to the parentage of Truth by cuttin 
the child in two, and giving half to each. The 
true mother would not consent to such a mutilation. 
Contesting the position so often advanced, or more 
often instinctively felt, that except in law established 
uniformity, there was no hope for the reunion of 
Christendom, the speaker contended that on the 
other hand, its reunion would only become 
possible, when the claims of justice and the 
golden rule of Christianity should first have been 
vindicated by the abolition of all such establish- 
ments. Charity unconstraired might fashion acom- 
prehensive church which the iaw could not; as nature 
was often potent to heal where art was powerlers. 
It might be, of course, that this reunion might never 
come about; that it might be reserved for “the 
angels’ ministry at the end of mortal things“; and 
that the only agrcement we might ever arrive at 
might be an agreement to differ.” But tolerable 
as such a prospect would be, we need not make up 
our minds to that. Universal suffrage in religious 
thought it se ms probable that we must have. But uni- 
versal suffrage did not, either in polities or in thought, 
Rather, was it the 
strongest basis on which law and union could rest. 
Upon the “broad basis of the people's will“ and 
judgment might be.raised a monarchy or any other 
form of government, as well as the purely democra- 
tical. And they rather looked thut the universal 
Church of the future, if such should ever be, should 
be neither on the one hand, a hierarchy of irrespon- 
sible rulers, however well meaning, reigning by 
arbitrary decree and sustained by tradition and sen- 
timent; neither on the other hand, an aggregate of 
clamorous and lawless men, who worshipped each 
but his own liberty, and who loved revolution and 
change for their own sakes; but that it should be a 
church which, founded in the hearts and judgments 
of its members, appealing for its ‘origin and the 
proof of its authority to them and to nothing else, 
should yet uphold by their willing assent the sanc- 
tions of Divine law, and of which Christ Himself 
should be their only Lord and King. | 

Mr. Lzonarp sat down amid cordial cheers, after 
which a discussion commenced. ! 


The Rev. Epwarp Warrs said: Maintaining on 
behalf of preachers that discourses prepared with 
deliberation should not be judged except with 
deliberate criticism, I shall not hastily venture to 
offer anything that can be called an opinion on the 
able paper which we have just heard. . In order to 
break silence, I will, however, give expression to 
one or two thoughts which have passed through my 
mind in attentively listening to it. There are 
clearly two intellectual forces whose action may be 
detected under every form of society, and whose 
comparative predominance determines the character 
of overy age and every institution, I mean the con- 
servative and the pro ive. Both are necessary 
fo the welfare of the world, the one to maintain the 
solidity of life, to preserve the gains of the past, and 
to give steadiness and strength to the existence of 
the many; the other to discover new truths, to apply 
new principles, and to satisfy the desires of the 
enlightened few. We find these two forces at work 
on every side, in science, in politics, in religion, and 
in common life. If either were absent, it would go 
ill with the world; we should either be fixed in a 
Chinese immobility, or wrecked amidst a sea of 
novelties. Hence we have our Conservative party, 
and our Established Church, and on the other hand 
we have our Liberal party and our Free Churches. 
This evening we are to consider the bearings of an 
establishment on Free thought. All thought 
worthy of the name is free, no man can bind 
it; but the meaning doubtless is that we 
are to ask whether an Established Church en- 
courages men to think freely? There might, indeed, 
be a previous question, whether free thought of all 
kinds is a desirable product of the mind ? for, as in 
other departments, there is a useful liberty and a 
pernicious license, so it isin thinking. Some men’s 
free thinking proves to be the grand chronic excuse 
for a reactionary conservatism. We will, however, 
take for granted that our thinking is to be not only 
free but wise, and then comes the inquiry whether 
the conjunction of Church and State assists, as some 
think, or hinders, as we suppose, the progress of 
truth and the prosperity of thought ? ell, Sir, in 
my opinion an Established Church is nothing more 
nor less than the organised intolerance of a nation; 
it is a one-sided support given by the State to the 
conservative side of thinking, leaving the other side, 
the progressive, to fight a hard battle under extreme 
disadvantages. And therefore the proper antagonist 
of such a system is the honerty and courage of the 
individual, n y the sympathy and 
co-operation of like-minded spirits. The Conserva- 
tive party in all departments is quite ity enough 
without State aid. It isso in religion. It is en- 
trenched in the strongest fortifications, and manned 
with a whole army of priesthoods. It is in the 
interest of truth that free thought should be en- 
couraged to the utmost. Under the present system 
it receives a deadly discouragement by a complicated 
system of bribery and corruption brought to bear on 
the minds of men who in early life have taken 
a solemn engagement never to grow wiser, by a sub- 
scription which is a distinct pledge against further 
honest inquiry. Whether you could maintain a 
State-Church without subscription, I don’t know; 
but, as we are not likely to have a Church with 
only one article,” it is sufficient to deal with the 
actually existing Establishment. It is quite true 
that the forces brought to bear on men’s motives 
have differed in different ages. For the first hundred 

ears of our history after the Reformation the 
Tudors tried to frighten all Englishmen out of any 
thinking contrary to their own, by the most frightful 
and deadly punishments. That system failing, the 
Stuarts for ano.her hundred years continued the 
same policy under the milder form of nose-slitting, 
ear-cropping, imprisonment, five-mile acts, and the 
many-tailed cat of episcopal persecution. When 
that system also broke down, and men still persisted 
in thinking, the Hanoverian dynasty attempted the 
suppression of Dissent by mere social discourage- 
ment and political exclusion, a form of persecution 
for opinion which has undergore nearly complete 
removal during our own lifetimes. Still the Estab- 
lishment remains, not, indeed, to persecute Noncon- 
formists, but to bribe adherents, by solid pay, b 
social consideration, and by legislative privi- 
lege; and so far to hinder the develop- 
ment of free thought in the nation. The 
system of subscription at present existing de. 
serves to be denounced throughout Europe as a 
premium on dishonesty, and a distinct training in 
equivocation on the part of the English clergy, 
whether they are conscious of it or not. For it 
engages young men to declare an unfeigned consent 
to the whole contents of the Prayer-book as 
‘‘agreeable to the Word of God,“ at an age when 
they cannot possibly know, with any measure of 
certainty, the meaning or the real contents of cither. 
Such a system is destructive of that transparent 
honesty which is the very spring of free thought in 
the right sense of the word ; and therefore [ contend 
that the Established Church offers direct injury 
to the vital religion of the people in the persous of 
its teachers. I would not, however, be understood to 
argue that the removal of the Establishment will 
necessarily result in the encouragement of intellectual 
freedom. That depends, Mr. Carlyle informs us 
that this island is inhabited by twenty millions of 
people, mostly fools, I will not expressly affirm 
that the“ mostly can be proved. But it is certain 
that there are a great many fools, and that in general, 
fools are either disposed to license, or to intolerance ; 
the fools who are in favour of intolerance being by 
far the more numerous party in the State. Now 
it is unfortunate that if you were to re- 
move the system which I have called that 
of the organised intolerance of the nation, you 


will still have to contend with the inorganic intoler - 
ance of the multitude. America is an evidence that 
you may do away with an Established Church, and 
only exchange sometimes the intolerance of the 
State for the intolerance of free and independent 
electors, both in religion and politics. There is no 
rfect cure for these evils, therefore, except in the 
thing forth upon society of a spirit of 
honesty and sobriety, for it is that which will 
enable you either to persuade the nation to remove 
its ancient instruments of oppression, and its artifi- 
cial bulwarks of Conservatism, or render your vio- 
tory a real success. And this spirit ia to be diffused 
through society chiefly by the example of men who 
recommend free thought to their neighbours by the 
moderation of their tone and the solid value of their 
enterprises. (Cheers. ) 


Mr. E. Sricer combated the notion of some 
Churchmen, that Dissenters compelled their minis- 
ters to subscribe to certain dogmas, and said the 
notion was quite a mistake. 


Mr. R. Surru did not like the term “ free thought,” 
as used in the paper, inasmuch as it was generally 
associated with what was merely license, He liked 
freedom of opinion, or independence of thought, as 
more suitable. He considered that the — like 


the body, was more likely to progress without than 
with fottare. 2 ; 


Mr, Gamma objected to the abolition of a State 


Church till the Free Churches had learned to live in 
harmony. 


Mr. WILxinson was always happy to attend these 
young men’s conferences, where he was invariably 
treated with courtesy, and permitted to give free 
expression to his sentiments. As a Churchman, he 
objected to the tone of the paper altogether, and said 
there was actually more freedom in the Church of 
England than in Dissenting Churches. Free thought 
in religious matters was destructive, as it would be 
sure to spread into license, as it had done with Tom 
Paine and Voltaire. A man who became a free- 


thinker worshipped nothing but bis own mind; he 
was an idolater. 


Mr. W. H. Micnazt, in the course of some re- 
marke, admitted some of the defecta uf Noncon ſor - 
mist bodies. To some extent there was a narrowness 
which was inconsistent with free thought, but it was 
gradually dying away. 


Mr. Lzonarp briefly replied, and the proceedings 
then terminated with the usual compliment to the 
irman. 


WOOLWICH. 


A public meeting was held at Woolwich on 
Tuesday, March 8th, for the purpose of ad- 
vocating the principles of religious equality. The 
arrangements were made by the local committee of 
the Liberation Society. The meeting was well at- 
tended, and was characterised with much enthusiasm, 
Edmond Beales, Esq , M. A., ovcupied the chair; he 
was supported by many ministers and gentlemen of 
the town and neighbourhood. The chairman said 
they had met to support the great principles of reli- 
xious equality, and more especially with reterence to 
the Universities and the burial laws, He said that 
when the Universities were estublished there was 
only one religion through the whule kingdom, and 
they should have expanded with the nation and with 
the spread of that religion which declared that God 
is no respecter of persons. There was not « more 
deadly enemy to Christianity and mankind in general 
than a narrow, bitter, sectarian spirit. (Cheers. 
The rule of an exclusive spirit of uscendanc 
received its death-blow in Ireland, and he did not 
think it would much longer exist in England. (Loud 
cheers.) He contended that the full benefits of the 
colleges should be available for the whole community 
without regard to any class or sect. He wus glad 
that the advocates of religious equality were prepared 
to support Mr. Osborne Morgan's Buriale Bill, and 
said it would prevent all bigoted clergymon from 
availing themselves of the power to outrage the 
purest feelings of humanity in the most solemn 
moments of existence. (Hear, hear.) From the tone 
of the Queen's Speech th: re was a good prospect of 
these measures being adopted by Parliament. He 
was there as heartily supporting the religious rights 
of his follow-countrymen, as he had supported their 
efforts to obtain political rights. (Loud applause ) 
Mr. J. Carvoll Williams delivered an able address 
on“ The present position of the Church Katublish- 
ment question.“ The resolutions were moved and 
supported by Mr. W. C. Bennett, LL D, Mr. Jas. 
Spencer, Mr. George White, Mr. J. ‘Templeton, 

R. G. S, the Rev. J. Richard. Mr. Templeton, in 
the course of his remarks, expressed his plessure in 
meeting with the chairman on that platform, and 

ke in high terms of his public services. (Loud 
0 “ge He considered that no country could have 
full political freedom without religious freedom. The 
nitions had been liberating themselves from political 
rerfdom, and are now secking to secure their religious 
liberties. Petitions in favour of the abolition of 
ecclesiustical tests in the Universities, and in support 
of the Burial Laws Amendment Bill, wero unani- 
mously carried. The meeting expressed its a 
that ail national institutions of an educational cha- 
racter ought to be open to the nation without regard 
to sectarian distinction, and also expressed the hope 
that the Legislature would not sanction any measure 
for the promotion of elem ntary education which 
would allow of denominational —.— — are 
expense, or in any other way interſere w e rights 
of conscience. A resolution ia favour of the libera- 
tion of religion from State patronage and control, 
was carried with only one diss:ntient, / 
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THE IRISH OHURCH CONVENTION. 


The Convention was occupied on Tuesday last 
week in reviewing the remaining clauses of chapter 
3 on the qu etion of patronage. Considerable altera- 
tions, but, to a great extent, of a verbal character, 
were e in the section. The Representative 
Church Body is now complete. In addition to those 
forty-eight members elected on Thursday week, 
twelve co-appointed members were chosen on Tues- 
day. Most of them are Fellows of Trinity College, 
or tree * L in Dublin. They include 
Dr. * Longfleld; Dr. us 
ad sn of Divinity ; Dr. Carson, F. T. G. B., r. 
Galbraith, F. I, OC. D.; Mr. James Spaight, of 
Limerick; Mr. James R. Stewart; and n 
Kyle, of Cork. The Dean of St. Patrick s, who 
acted as scrutineer, announced the names of those 
elected at the meeting of the Convention this morn- 
ing. The Church Body now consists of sixty mem- 
bers, and to them, when incorporated, will be handed 
over whatever remains of the property of the Trish 
Church, and whatever private benefactors may in 
future contribute to it. The Convention went into 
committee to consider the important question of 
"patronage, with special reference to private benefac- 
tions, Clause 16, which, from the complicated nature 
of ita contents, cannot be understood unless given in 
catenso, is as follows :— 

Clause 16— In cases of private endowments it shall 
be competent for the Board of Nominators for any 

rish, 8 district, chapelry, or union, at a meet - 


to ous, convened for that pu which 
* it shall be the duty of the bishop the diocese 


to summon, upon the request, in writing, of any private 
benefactor or benefactors, contributing to the endow- 
ment for Oburch purposes of such parish® parochial 
district, chapelry, or union, to enter into an agreement 
with such benefactor cr benefactors, and therefore to 
determine in what measure the right of 
shall be exercised in future, and to vest the right of 
patronage accordingly, subject to the approval of the re- 
presentative body: provided always that in those cases 
two-thirds of the members of the board shall form a 
qnorum, and that any such agreement must have the 
approval of two-thirds of the members present at such 
meeting of the board, including two of the three 
parochial nominators, and that the bishop of the diocese 
shall always be present at such meeting of the board, 
and act as chairmun thereof, and vote at such meeting. 

Sir Ropert Paul rose to move the omission of the 
clause. He was of opinion that the Church Bill 
was a very iniquitous measure; but in it there was 
an admixture of good, as it enabled them to get rid 
of the right of private presentation, which had been 
reatly abused. He wished to prevent such abuses 
ing 8 and he therefore moved that the 
clause be omitted altogether. The Primats thought 
that they were now considering a subject surrounded 
on all sides with great difficulties. He dissented 
from the excellent abstract principles laid down by 
Sir Robert Paul, for he felt convinced that in the 
future Church there would be a large number of 
parishes which would not be able, unless aided by 
private benefactions, to secure for themselves the 
services of an educated gentleman as their minister, 
Now, we should do nothing to det+r gentlemen of 
fortune from liberally assisting our Church, We do 
not want to have purishes without incumbents, and 
we do not want to have our clergy what the Bishop 
of Peterborough has called the tame Levites of 
great families. He thought that the clause, as it 
was proposed by the Committee of Organisation, 
although capable of improvement, was adapted to 
their purpose, always ng in mind the great 
danger of et ob de parish of perpetual endowment, 
by means of the liberality of those chiefly interested 
in its welfare. Subsequently Master Brooke Lord 
Dusany, Mujor Ffolliott, and the Archdeacon of Meath 
opposed Sir Ko bert Paul's amendment; whilst it 
was supported by Mr. Archdall and Mr J. F. Bloom- 
field; and it was negatived on a division, The 
clunse, with various amendments added, was carried. 
Master Brooke then brought forward several new 
clauses to limit the right of presentation to the bene- 
factor himeelf, bis living child, and toa child unborn. 
The proposition was strongly opposed by some mem- 
bers of the Convention, but on a division it was 
carried by 135 to 79. The remainder of the sitting 
of the Convention was 3 with verbal amend- 
ments of various clauses ting to private endow- 
ments, 

On Friday it was resolved by a large majority that 
the Diocesan Synod, in nominating a bishop, should 
not be required to return the name of more than one 
candidate to the Bench of Bishops for consecration. 
Subsequently resolutions were brought forward by 
the Hon. and Rev. W. C. Plunket, Dr. Salmon, the 
Rev, R. S. Gregg, Mr. Nunn, and Mr. J C. Bloom- 
field, regarding the mode of procedure in the election 
of bishops. It having been decided that the initia- 
tive in the selection should be taken in the Diocesan 
Synod, it was agreed that the mode of voting should 
bo eo arranged as to give each order collectively an 

ual and co-ordinate voice in the selection of a can- 
didate or candidates for a vacant see. It was also 
decided that the con- ent of a majority of each order 
should be necessary in all cases to constitute an 
election valid; and, in cases in which only one name 
is sent forward from the Synod, a majority of two- 
thirds of both orders should be required. A discus- 
sion took place as to whether it would be desirable 
that, in voting, the members of the Synod should be 
obliged to put on their voting p»pers the nume of at 
least one clergyman not belonging to that pa: ticular 
diocese. Ona division the motion was lost. The 


PurimaTe suggested that arrangements should be 
e. for an adjournment till atter Easter, or till 
autumn, 


ntution | 


sight too much atout the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 
The Rev. Mr. M‘Inwatnez called the attention of the 
chairman to this language. Judge Wann, as 
assessor, ruled that although the expression was in- 
consistent with good taste, it was not out of order. 
Mr. Broonrimo then qualified his expression by 
saying that “the learned prelate could not have the 
—2 of himself or those acting with him, as he 
was the greatest enemy the Church of Ireland had.“ 
The Lonp Prats denied that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was an enemy of the Church, and said 
that the reason His Grace had not voted against the 
second reading of the Irish Church Bill was that he 
saw it was impossible to reverse a decision carried by 
a majority of 100 in the House of Commons. He 
thought it, therefore, quite useless to oppose the 
second reading, as it would only make matters worse. 
He (the Primate) had found on every occasion the 
greatest friendliness evinced by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for the Church of Ireland. There was 
no greater friend of it in England. 


— 


— 


THE NEW BISHOPS, 


The new Bishop of St. Asaph is the Rev. Joshua 
Hughes (not Griffiths, as erroneously announced) 
vicar of Llandovery. Mr. Hughes was educated at 
Queen's College, Cambridge, but is Welsh, and is a 
practised and effective preacher in his native tongue. 
He is Proctor for the diocese of St. David's in Con- 
vocation, and is considered to be of decided Evan- 
cal sentiments. 
The Bishopric of Chichester has been filled by the 
appointment of the Ven. Archdeacon Durnford, 
Canon of Manchester and rector of Middleton. Mr. 
Durnford achieved a distinguished career at Eton 
and Oxford, where he took a First Class in 1826, and 
subsequently received the archdeaconry and canonry 
from the late Bishop of Manvhester, in which divcese 
he enjoys the highest reputation. He is best known 
as an active, learned, and able Churchman, and is 
not connected with purty, either in religion or 
politics. 
The confirmation of the election of the Right Rev. 
Dr. James Fraser to the Bishopric of Manchester 
will take place this day in the parish church of St. 
James's, Piccadilly. The consecration will take place 
in Manchester Cathedral on Friday, the officiating 
relates being the Archbishop of York, with the 
Bishops of Ripon, Durham, and Carlisle, and pro- 
bably the Bishop of Winchester. The consecration 
of the Rev. Dr. Edward Parry, Canon and Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury, to the suffragan Bishopric of 
Dover will take place on Friday in the private chapel 
of Lambeth Palace, Dr. Henry Alford, Dean of 
Oanterbury, being tbe preacher. 

With the nominations above referred to, the 
number of new bishops appointed by Mr. Gladstone 
is increased to nine, the previous selections buving 
been made to the dioceses of Winchester, Exeter, 
Bath and Wells, Salisbury, Oxford, Carlisle, and 
Manchester. 


BISHOP WILBERFORCE AND MR. 
WINTERBOTHAM, M.P. 


In a long letter to the Times, the Bishop of Win- 
chester defends himself from the specific charge of 
intolerance brought sgainst him the other day by the 
member for Stroud. The right rev. prelate is repre- 
sented to have said (when Bishop of Oxford) that 
the three obstacles to the religious education of the 
people were beershops, Dissent, and overcrowded 
cottages.” The bishop writes to say that it has 
given him great pain to find his words have been so 
misunderstood, and he quotes at length from his 
charges to show that he never did class Dissent with 
beershops and overcrowded cottages. He admits 
having spoken of Dissent in a parish as antagonistic 
to the clergyman’s spiritual authority, but he cannot 
conceive that there is anything offensive in that; a 
conscientious Dissenter must necessarily feel it his 
duty to weaken such spiritual authority as much as 
he can. The right rev. prelate concludes with a 
statement of his position towards Dissenters and 
Dissent :— 

Iam (he says) truly and earnestly attached by con- 
viction and affection to the communion of the Church 
of England; but this implies no hostility to those who 
differ from ber. I have now been forty-two years in 
her ministry, and I bave never had any controversy with 
our Dissenting. brethren. My earliest education led me, 
even where we differ from them, to respect them, and, 
as to matters in which we agree, to rejoice ungrudg- 
ingly in the good God has enabled them to do. I have 
hovoured friends in their ranks, and have gladly joined 
whenever I could in common works with them, and I 
cannot without an earnest protest allow myself to be 
classed among those who think that“ Dissent, like the 
cattle plague, ought to be stamped out,” or see my name 
used to stir up strife where I longed for brotherly for- 
bearance and regard. 

In reply, Mr. Winterbotham considers the extracts 
from the charges justify all he said. In reference 
to the expressions being quoted from the experience 
of clergymen, and on other points, the hon. member 
for Stroud says :— 


In the charge of 1869 the bishop says, The 
answers you have seut me us to the special hindrances 
of your ministry reveal all the sores of society around 
us } and then, enumerating them, says “ Dissent 
itself, among the most universal, Sunday trading, &e.“ 
Now, if the bishop did not intend to endorse this 
“universal” complaint of his clergy, and to include 
Dissent as well as the other social evils mentioned in 
the list among “the sores ot society,” I think I may 
ay Boe was not fortunate in bis use of language. 

ut be it so—that the“ universal” opinion of his 
is not shared by the bishop—is my case the 


On Saturday Mr. J. 0./Broomrratt, in the course of 
home — vaid — they “ know a precions 


weaker? 1 did not select the bishop as exceptional! 
intelerant, On thy contrary, I expressly refused t 


quote extreme cases, though not far to seek. It is not 


ir thus to jadge a body of men or an institution. [ 
mentioned the bishop as a very eminent man of 
influence, whose views might be taken as a fair adequate 
expression of the general attitude of the Established 
Charch towards Dissent, especially in the rural parishes, 
I thought be would not dispute this. It seems I was 
mistaken. I understand him now to say he does not 
share the “universal” opinion of his clergy on the 
— The bishop “has no hostility to those who 
iffer from ” the Established Church; nay, led by his 
earliest education,” he both “ them” and 
“rejoices ungru ly in the God has enabled 
them to do.” Un appily, however, these kindly Chris- 
tian feelings are not, he admits, shared by his clergy, 
to whom he transfers the blame, for with them Dissent 
is among the most universal” complaints. And it 
is with the parochial clergy that we have to do in this 
matter of education. 
Lastly, the bishop says he did not “ class together” 
heerhouses, Dissent, and overcrowded cottages, but 
took special pains to sever them into wholly different 
classes, This is true of the charge of 1863 in the form 
in whic: it was finally published as a book; but it was 
not so in the charge as it was delivered, as may be seen 
not ouly from the ordinary newspaper reports, but 
from the formal report in the Guardian of November, 
1863. There is no such classification in the recent 
charge of 1869. The point is not of much importance. 
I do not know that the classification of a Syllabus 
makes the anathemus any the more comfortable, 
I suppose there are fow prelates in the Established 
Church whom earliest education, genius, and kindliness 
of heart could better fit to put an end to the alienation 
and jealousy existing between his own Church and the 
Free Churches of Rr Bat if “forty-two years 
in ber ministry,” and, I think, fifteen years of vigorous 
Episcopal supervision, by such a man atill leaves his 
clergy ‘* universally ” complaining of the mere pre- 
sence of Dissent,” I fear the evil lies too deep for 
such a remedy. . 


THE COUNCIL AT ROME. 


A private despatch from Rome, dated Saturday, 
contuins the following:—‘‘It is probable that the 
Marquis de Banneville, the French Ambassador, will 
be absent three weeks. The discussion of the Schema 
De Ecclesia by the Council will not commence before 
his return. The Vatican’s reply to Count Daru’s 
despatch has not left for Paris.” 

he Roman torrespondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
writing on the 14th, says:—There is no doubt of 
the Marquis de Banneville having spoken to Cardinal 
Antonelli about the departure of the French troops 
in the event of the Pope continuing to refuse political 
reforms. The Vatican admits the ibility of an 
evacuation, but disputes its probability. The func- 
tionaries of the Court affirm that France in so grave 
a matter will not act precipitately, and will have to 
consider weighty objections. The Pope appears to 
be resigned to the worst. The other day he said the 
departure of the French would not discourage him, 
nor would it turn him aside from the line of conduct 
he had shaped for himself; and that the difficulties 
and dangers through which he had passed since his 
accession to the throne taught him to regard such 
an event as of very little importance.” 

A funeral mass was celebrated at Rome on Friday 
for the Count de Montalembert. The service had 
originally been arranged by Monsignor de Mérode, 
brother-in-law of the deceased, at which Monsignor 
Dupanloup was to have officiated. The Pope, how- 
ever, prohibited this service as being a manifestation 
of opposition to the Council. This incident havin 
produced a most painful impression, the Pope order 
the celebration of a funeral mass for the deceased b 
an Italian Bishop, chosen by himeelf, in the Churc 
of Santa Maria Transpontina. His Holiness was pre- 
sent in the gallery of the church. A large number 
of bishops ould have been present had not the 
Pope purposely caused it to be celebrated during a 
sitting of the Council. 

A letter written before this event says :—‘‘ Tho 
Vatican makes no concealment of its joy at the death 
of Count de Montulembert. Even the Pope, on hear- 
ing of the event, suffered himself to exclaim, Oh, 
what good fortune!’ On the 13th, the Holy Father 
made the death of the great champion of Catholicity 
the theme of his discourse at a great reception of 
foreigners. He concluded his censures by saying, 
‘I know not what were the thoughts of his last 
momente, but I hope he recanted his errors.’ The 
great enemy of this man, the Pope added, was his 
pride, against which he had etruggled in vain, and 
which finally precipitated him in an abyss. His 
Holiness then severely condemned the whole party 
of Liberal Catholics. This speech produced a painful 
impression on his audience, some of whom, after 
leaving the Vatican, expressed their sorrow that so 
good a Catholic as Moutalembert should be thus 
anathemised,’ ”’ 

The Eastern schism seems to be final. A letter 
from Rome says:—“ It is said that in Pera eight 
hundred or a thousand Armenian families, with thirty 
priests, upon hearing of the pressure put on the un- 
fortunate Patriarch here, met, and signed a declara- 
tion that, while they accepted Rome as an authority 
in matters of faith, they would not submit to her 
discipline, and never had done so. They also took 
the opportunity of protesting against the Bull of 
the 12th’ of July, 1867, aimed, as they say, at the 
destruction of their liberties. The next day the 
president of the meeting went to the Grand Vizier 
to explain what they had done, and it seems to have 
met with his approbation. for the Porte gave them 
the temporary church of St. John Chrysostom. But 
the next Sunday, while seven of the pricsts were 
saying mass, the Greater Excommunicativn upon all 
within was attached to the door. Curdinal Bai nabo, 
of the Propaganda—of course, too, r Hassoun, 
the Patriarch are te 


re telegraphing — to Con! 
stahtinople in the most peremptory tone f while thé 
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two parties at Constantinople are sending m 0 
all over Asia Minor and exhorting them—the 
one to be true to their Roman allegiance, the other, 
to stand by the old liberties. Hassoun, feeling the 
iron entering his soul—eo long, at least, as he is 
here—has telegraphed that Rome will act inexorably. 
The Asiatics see it, and therefore will not submit to 
her. The present calculation is that more than a 
third of the ‘Catholic Eastern Church’ is lost to 
Rome, and it is clear that the priests and people who 


sixteen young mon, who are also engaged in 
missionary oo in the adjacent parish. 
Prespytertan Unton.—In view of the Le 
union between the English Presbyterian Church and 
the English section of the United Presbyterian 
Church, there was on Sunday a simultaneous ex- 
change of ministers in the pulpits of the churches 
belonging to those denominations in Manchester and 
its e The union question, which has 


been agitated, more or less, for sevoral years, is 


have shown such alacrity and decision have been 
only too 74 of the opportunity to break from her.“ 

“A lady, profouonily devoted to the Holy See,” 
announced as a fact in the Figaro that there was no 
doubt that His Holiness the Pope was very seriously 
ill. The Rev. B. Rigby, a Roman Catholic priest of 
Batley, having also just come from Rome, writes to 
the lot Mercury to say that he is able to state, 
from a late interview with the Holy Father, that 
considering he is in his 78th year, he is remarkably 
well and lively, 

Dr. Newman, in a letter to the Standard, denies 
that he has written to his bi- hop at Rome, stigmatis- 
ing the promoters of Papal infallibility “‘as an inso- 
lent, 1 faction.“ But he adds, “ That I 
deeply deplore the policy, the spirit, the measures 
of various persons, lay and ecclesiastical, who are 
urging the definition of that theological opinion, I 
have neither intention nor wish to deny ; just the 
contrary. But on the other hand, I have a firm be- 
lief, and have had all along, that a Greater Power 
than that of any man or set of men will overrule the 
deliberations of the Council to the determination of 
Catholic and romp truth, and that what its 
Fathers eventually proclaim with one voice will be 
the Word of God.“ 

Dr. Döllinger has been denounced by ecclesiastical 
authority. Mgr. de Senestrey, Bishop of Ratisbon, 
has (says the Vatican) addressed from Rome to his 
Vicar-General the following mandate: —“ The arro- 
gant and scandulous attitude assumed by the Provost 
Döllinger, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Munich, towards the Apostolic See and 
the bishops assembled in Rome, and the erroneous 
and most pernicious doctrines which he has published 
in his recent writings, impose upon me the painful 
duty of forbidding the students of theology in my 
diocese from attending the lectures of Dr. Döllinger, 
my conscience not allowing me to expose their faith 
to so noxious an influence.“ 

A letter from Rome says:—“ Pasquin has given 
the popular definition of the dogma in the following 
epigram:— Jesus Christ, who was God, made 
Himself Man to save the world; Pius IX., who is 

man, makes himself God to damn it.“ d 
Bishops are now daily leaving Rome. Among the 
latest departures are the bishops of Japan, whom the 
rumour of a threatened persecution of the Christians 
has caused to hasten to their dioceses. 

The Roman correspondent of the Mémorial 
Diplomatique, writing on the 13th of March, says 
that the representatives of several second-rate 
Catholic Powers, including Bavaria, Belgium, and 
Portugal, have informed Cardinal Antonelli that their 
Governments had entered into negotiations with the 
Oabinet of the Tuileries in order that, if an Am- 
bassador Extraordinary of France should be admitted 
to the Council, he should also be charged with the 
care of their respective interests. It is that fact 
which, as the correspondent believes, has caused the 
delay in sending off to Paris the Pontifical reply to 
the last note of Count Daru. Although this reply 
will be affirmative in its character, the Cardinal 
Secretary of State has thought it necessary to intro- 
duce into it considerations of a general nature, it 
having in the first instance been confined to the 
particular relations established by the Concordat of 
1861 between the Holy See and France. 


The offertories at All Saint’s, Margarot-strect, 
London, amounted last year to 4,035/. 

The proposal to withdraw the use of the Athanasian 
Creed from the ordinary service of the Church has 
been dofeated in the Ritual Commission. 

The death is announced of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Parry, Bishop of Barbadoes, at his residence 
in the West of England, after a long illness, at the 
age of seventy-five. 

ANOTHER Goop ExampLe iw ParronaGe.—The 
congregation of the 2 church of Burton - on- 
Trent, having been directed by the Marquis of 
Anglesea to elect a clergyman of their own choice to 
the living recently left vacant, have nominated the 
Rev. Charles Thornewell, M.A., of Cambridge, to the 
vicarage. | 

Tue Srate Cuurcn my Wates.—Mr. Watkin 
Williams's motion and resolutions upon the Church 
in Wa es, of which notice was given in the early part 
of the session, will not be proposed before the first 
Tuesday after the Easter recess. The delay is 
occasioned by the pressure of public business and the 
2 for precedence on private members’ 
_ Lats INTHE Day.—We understand (says 
the John Bull) that the Education Committee of the 
Convocation of Canterbury, which sat last week, has, 
on the motion of the Archdeacon of Taunton, 
affirmed, in a manner satisfactory to him, that, while 
Churchmen may lawfully avail themselves of a Con- 
science Clause should they think fit, if imposed on 
them by the State, it is not a solution of the question, 
which should emanate from the Church. 

Dre. Vavenan, THE NEW Master or THE 
TEMPLE, has completely won the hearts of his legal 
parishioners. The Greek Testament class, over 


which he presides at eight o’clock every mornin 
except Saturday, now consiste of between ys an 


fort bers, In addition, he is traini 


mom 
office, partly at his own expense, 


or 


| likely soon to come to a practical bearing this side of 
the Tweed. | 
Faru Jenativs Ap nis Monastery.—On 
Monday morning a large number of Ritualists loft 
London by the South-Western Railway, to attend 
a strange service which was being held at 
Laleham, near Staines, Mr. J. L. Lyne (Father 
Ignatius) has a monastery there in connection with 
the Order of St. Benedict, conducted much after the 
style of the monastery at Norwich. The proceedings 
were to commence with forty hours’ prayer, a 
ractice which prevailed in the Church before the 
— institution of Lent. The altar,“ it is an - 
nounced, will be brilliantly decorated with flowers 
and lights in honour of St. Benedict, whose festival 
was observed on Monday, and there were to be a 
variety of other services in accordance with Mr. 
Lyno’s extraordinary peculiarities 
Tus Greex Ancnnmnor.— The Archbishop of 
Syra and Tenos, who has been staying with the 
Bishop of Winchester at his town house in St. 
James’s-square, on Friday paid a visit to the Arch- 
bishop of Uanterbury. On arriving at Addington 
Park, a short service was held in the chapel. The 
state of Dr. Tait’s health, though much improved, 
did not admit of à protracted interview between the 
two Prelates; but the personal intercourse of a few 
minutes was sufficient (the Nimes informs us) to con- 
‘firm the sentiments of mutual esteem and affection 
which they already entertained one for the other. 
After taking luncheon with the family, the Arch- 
bishop of Syra and Tenos returned to town, and was 
resent in the evening at the adjourned debate on the 
ducation Bill inthe Houseof Commons. On Satar- 
day afternoon an address was presented to the Arch- 


Hall. The Hon. OC. L. Wood read the address. The 
Archbishop, in his replv, said that he should report 
to His Holiness the oumenical Patriarch all the 
sympathy and goodwill that had been shown in this 
country towards the orthodox Church, and that he 
(the Archbishop) would leave nothing undone that 
lay in his power to bring to a happy accomplishment, 
“the truly evangelical and God-approved design” 
which the English Church Union was pursuing. 


A New Cuurca Movement.—At the next meot- 
ing of Convocation both Houses will bo invited to 
consider the questions involved in the following 
petition, which is receiving a large number of signa- 
tures, both of clergy and of laity:— We, the under- 
signed clergymen and laymen of the Church of 
Eogland, while desiring to give due honour to the 
Sovereign of these realms, respectfully express our 
belief that the title, Most Religious King or Queen,’ 
in the prayer for the High Court of Parliament, 
being regarded as out of place in a prayer to Almighty 
God, gives offence to many both within and without 
the Church of England. We also respectfully fe- 
mind your Honourable House that the offence given 
by this title is of long standing; that in the reign of 
William III. a letter was addressed to Dr. (after- 
wards Archbishop) Tilotson, in which the writer asks 
‘ whether the prayers for the King and Queen may 
not be put in such general words as will be applic- 
able to all circumstances, we being, as it is well 
known, not long since cramped by a form not with- 
out some seeming advantage to our enemies, and 
scandal to some of our friends’; that in the same 
reign a Royal Commission was issued for a review 
of the Liturgy; that the Commissioners, including 
one archbishop, seven bishops, and many other 
eminent divines, among whom may be named Drs. 
Stillingfleet, Patrick, Tillotson, Beveridge, and 
Tenison, proposed that" all high titles or appellations 
of the King, Queen, &c., should be left out of the 
prayers, such as most illustricus, religious, mighty,’ 
&c., and only the word Sovereign’ retained for the 
King and Queen. We believe that the omission of 
the words ‘ Under our most religious and gracious 
King or Queen’ from the prayer for the High Court 
of Parliament, would meet with the general approval 
of the Church. We therefore respectfully approach 
your Honourable House with the humble petition 
that you will take such steps as you may deem best 
calculated to effect the removal of those words from 
the said prayer.“ 

Tun Free Cuvrcu or ScoTiann.---A paper was 
read on ‘Tuesday before the Statistical Society of 
London by the Rer. Dr. Buchanan which gives a 
valuable account of the finances of the Free Church 
of Scotland. After explaining the steps which were 
necessary for tho organisation of the Church in con- 
sequence of the Disruption, and describing the system 
founded by Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Buchanan gave a 
‘summary of the funds raised by the Free Church 
from 1843 to the present time. The building fund 
showed the following results and expenditure :—920 
new churches costing 1,015,000/. ; 719 manses costing 
467,000/.; 597 schools costing 185,000/.; besides local 
subscriptions of 100,000/.; and for three theological 
colleges, 70,000/,—total, 1,837,000/. There was 
also raised for the colleges a fund of 292,000. The 
annual support of the ministers and churches is pro- 
vided for by two funds. The first is the Sustentation 
Fund, whichin 1843 amounted to 61,000/., but which 
stendily increased until in 1869 it amounted to 
137,000/, After providing for other expenses, this 
fund gave an income of 106“. each to 470 ministers 
in 1843, and of 180% each to 740 ministers in 1869, 


bishop by the English Church Union, at Freemasons“ 


The second fund is the Congregational Fund, which in 
1843 amounted to 41, 600l., but increased yearly until 
in 1869 it 126,500. Out of this latter 
amount 80,000/. was appropriated to current church 
expenses, and the balance of 46,500. to s 

the stipends of ministers. The three 

supported by annual 
endowment. The home and have 
been carried on by annual contributions amounting, 
on the a of twenty-six years, to 38,0002. a year. 
Tho annual funds raisod by the Free Church for all 
purposes for the five years 1844 to 1848, a 
300,000/. a year; tor the second five 290,000, 
a year; for the third five years, 315,000/. a year; for 
the fourth five years, 335,000/. a year; and for the 


t 
are 
collections of 3,000 l., besides the 


last five years, 1864 to 1869, ave $86,000. a 
ear. The total amount raised by the Free Church 
rom 1843 to 1869 for all purposes has been :—For 


the central building fund, 1,668,000/.; for the 
sustentation fund, 2,793,000/.; for the con 

fund, 2,376,000/.; for education, 368,000/.; for 
colleges, 212,000/.; for missions, 983,000/,; for 
eral trustees and miscellaneous, 88,000/.; and 
ocal funda, I n raised during 
the twenty-six years of 8, 838, 


Religious and Denominational News. 


The Rev. Dr. Davies, of Ross, has received a 
unanimous invitation from the church at Albion- 

uare, Pembroke Dock, and he intends beginning - 
his stated labours in this important place in pril. 

The Rev. Dr. W. Pulsford, acceding to the wishes 
of his le, has resolved not to leave Glasgow, and 
has accordingly declined the invitations which had 
<< to him by two Congregational churches 

n on. 


The Rev. Brewin Grant, B. A., has decided on join- 
ing the Church of England, and has published a 
pamphlet explaining, in his characteristic style, the 
reasons why he thinks Dissenters should take that 

Hrroniw.— On Thursday ne March 17, the 
Rev. S. B. Driver, of Lancashire L[adependent Ool - 
lege, was recognised as pastor of the church as- 
sembling in Queen-street Chapel, in this town. The 
Revs. Wm. Lawson Brown, M.A., Wm. Cuthbert- 
son, B.A., James Gwyther, and J, Baldwin Brown, 
B.A., took part in the proceedings. | 

Fanxnau.— On Tuesday evening, the 8th inst., a 
deeply interesting moeting was held at the Con- 
gregutional Church, Farnham, Surrey. The Rev. 
J. Ketley vendered his resignation to the church 
over which he has presided for nearly fourteen years, 
The senior deacon, Mr. Tily, presented an add 
accompanied by a purse of gold, in which he ata 


that the church accepted with pain and reluctance the 


resignation thus tendered, and felt that they were 
bound to acknowledge with deep gratitude the 0 
ness of God in granting them a period of such un. 
interrupted peace and prosperity. It wae their 
earnest prayer that their minister might be blessed 
and prospered in the now and difficult sphere of 
labour upon which he was about to enter at Gates- 
head. It is felt that Farnham will lose a valuable 
and useful leader in many of its public movements, 
as Mr. Ketley has been associated with most of the 
institutions in the town, and his labours have boon 
attended with great success, especially among young 
men, and the working classes. 


Tus Lameeta Batus Mzartwos.— On Thursday 
night the tea festival and public meeting, which brings 
to a close the series of Lambeth Baths meetings for 
1869-70, were held at the Baths. Tea was served at 
half-past six, and the meeting, which was largely 
attended, commenced at half-past seven, under the 
presidency of Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., who was 
supported by the Earl of Shaftesbury, Sir J. C. Law- 
rence, Bart., M.P., the Rev. G. M. Murphy, and 
other friends of the movement. Tho ings 
having been opened with prayer, the Chairman said 
he was present to give expression to his continued 
hearty sympathy with his friend Mr. Murphy. Ina 
certain sense he was a partner in these proceedings, 
and he thought he might undertake to say that 
never made an investment of mere money with more 
satisfaction as to the results than he had found in 
connection with the work in the Lambeth Baths. 
The work was not dependent upon great names, or 
even upon individuals, There was a large division 
of labeur, and a great readiness to undertake the 
work which was meant to boneflt those amongwhom 
they were living. Every day bo li ved, he me 
more convinced than ever that they had not yet 
solved the problem how they could effectually get at 
the r of the masses of the J The 
great difficulty was to find out the mode, without 
dogmatism, without dissension, of reaching the masses 
in a spirit of loving sympathy. Some people were 
specially gifted for a work like that, and there was 
immense value in what ho might call the neutral 
ground afforded by the Lambeth Buths, which be- 
longed to no denomination, because they left their 
politics and denominationalism at the door when they 
came in. They knew nothing of Church or Dissent 
there; they wanted to see men and women moro 
Christian-like. He congratulated Mr. Murphy and 
his fellow- workmen, and he was thoroughly satisfied 
they could not bring such hearty sympathy to 
hear upon others as they had dove without un- 
doubtecly receiving large rewards for such ser- 
vices. The Rev. G. M. Murphy then read the 
report, which gave a hopeful retrospect of the educa- 
tional work—chief in it moral education—performed 
during the session appeared tha 


uat closed. .. It t 
from November 6th, 1869, to March 17th, 1870, 
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meetings, 32; newspaper 


ngs, 
finging, 19; political, social, and educational gather - 
ings, 14; religious meetings, 13 ; concerts and enter- 
tainments, 13; United Kingdom Band of Hope 
Union dissolving views, 12; scientific lectures (Mr. 
T. Twining’s course), 9; popular lectures on various 
subjects, 9; total meetings, 121; aggregate atten- 
dance, 90,000. The course of scientific lectures, 
arranged and provided dy Mr. T. Twining, Perryn 
House, Twickenham, was well attended. The 
drawing-clase, in connection with the Art and 
Science Department, South Kensington, still held on 
its way. Theexpenditure had amounted to 931. 14s. Id., 
and the receipts to 80“. 28. 10d. Mr. S. Morley, M. P., 
had, as in past years, generously paid the rent of the 
room, and Mr. Sandell found the fittings. The 
Earl of Shaftesbury, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said he saw in the results of the past session 
so many proofs of the capacity, good faith, intellectual 
progresa, and moral energy of a very large propor- 
tion of the working classes. He impressed upon 
them the necessity of not alone cultivating the in- 
tellect, but of training up the moral virtues. Sir J. 
O. Lawrence, M P., seconded the resolution, and 
said that institution had been referred to as an 
educational one. It was 80, because as they met 
from time to time, they had to congratulate each 
other on the which had been made in moral 
and intellectual cultivation. The resolution was 
carried. Mr. M. Young moved, and the Rev. George 
Mordant seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Twining 


and all friends who had aided the meetings at the 


Baths. The motion was carried. Mr. W. Booker 
moved, and Mr. W. J. Allen seconded, the last re- 
solution, which was carried, as follows :—*" That the 
best thanke of the meeting be given to Mr. 8. 
Morley, M.P., not only for his liberality in paying 
the rent of the room, but also for his able conduct in 
the chair, and to the deputations, speakers, and 
musicians who have favoured us with their presence, 
counsel, and entertainment.“ The prizes of 2/. and 
ll, given by Mr. Twining were awarded 1e:spectively 
to Messra. Noil and Baxter, and Mesers. Clayton, 
Collier, and Tether received certificates. The pro- 
ceedings were closed with the Doxology. 


— 


Correspondence, 
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THE CONSCIENCE CLAUSE IN RURAL 
DISTRICTS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, — Will you allow me to call the attention of your 
readers to the enclosed letter, from our local newspaper 
of this date? The writer is the Wesleyan minister 
stationed in our town. The clergyman mentioned is an 
eminent member of the Low-Church party, and his con- 
duct publicly is that of friendship to Dissenters. We 
have a British School in this town for boys and girls, 
but none for younger children. 


What we may expect in this neighbourhood from the 
Conscience Clause proposed in Mr. Forster’s Bill may 
be readily inferred. In all probability the parties at the 
head of the present infant school would obtain the con- 
trol of the local board, and we know what would be 
their action towards the children of Nonconformist 
parents. 


The battle is one for the country districts. Unless 
we are willing that the religious instruction of children 
in districts like the one around this town shall be given 
over entirely into the hands of the dominant sect, let us, 
as Nonoonformists, never consent to the obnoxious 
clauses in the Government Bill. 

Yours, 
THOMAS C. UDALL, 
Secretary to the Furingdon British School. 
Faringdon, March 19, 1870. 


To the Editor of the Faringdon Advertiser. 


Sir,— While the mind of the nation is occupied with 
the subject of education, and the Bill is now before the 
House of Commons, will you allow me to lay before the 
— the following instance of tyrauny, which shows 

he way in which“ conscience clauses” can be evaded f 
There is one infant school in this town. It is supported 
by school pence, subscriptions, aud the Goveroment 
grant. It is in the hands of a committee, of which the 
vicar is the head. It is submitted to Government in- 
spection. The impression is, that it was commenced to 
meet the wants of the town, and that children of all 
denominations would be admitted. Several of the 

ren of our man yee have attended the Wesleyan 

Sunday-echool. The teacher of the infants school told 
them hey must not, or they would have to leave the 
day-school. Last Monday morning, two of our Sunday- 
— scholars were turned out into the street, and 
some very threatening language was used to the parent 
by the teacher, as to the consequences. Sir, is it right 
to receive 60/ a 2 from the taxes of the country to 
support a school, and then to treat children in this 
manner? Je it not the surest and the safest way to em- 
bitter worldly men 2 professors of religion? Is it 
not a flagrant violation of the highest Jaw in the uni- 

** Do unto others as ye would they should do unto 

ou” f Is it Christian to shelter under the wing of a 

ye-law, and trample upon the most sacred feelings of 
men women P I appeal to the common sense and 

Christian feeling of this town, if it is not high time to 
make a stand against such treatment, and do all in our 
power to overthrow this system of tyranny, and with our 

athers’ banner of liberty in our hands, cry, with a voice 
like thunder, if surrender!” w oy 
UCKLEY I ATES esleyan Minister. 
Fariogdon, March 17, 1870 
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THE PRUSSIAN EDUCATION SYSTEM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

My Dear Sir,—A small book has just appeared 
bearing on the subject of education in Prussia, indeed 
on the educational question generally, of which I fancy 
a brief notice may be interesting to some of your readers. 
It is from the pen of one of the principal inspectors of 
schools in the province of Brandenburg, and bears the 
title, “Supplementary Iustruction in Connection with 
the Common Schools a Means of Educating the people.“ 
The author starts with an inquiry into the, for us, very 
significant questions :—“ Why is it that notwithstand- 
ing the acknowledged excellence of the Prussian Com- 
mon School System we find so much coarseness and 
ignorance in the lower classes? Why is it that when 
males enter on an independent calling, and females 
become housewives, they have so frequently lost the 
ideas and knowledge which are familiar to children of 
from twelve to fourteen years of age? The answer he 
gives strikes me as a very inadequate one. It amounts 
to this, that at the age of fourteen, when most children 
leave school, they are too unripe to have really appro- 
priated what has been taught them, and that accordingly 
they soon lose it entirely. Now, as the necessity for 
earning their bread prevents most children from remain- 
ing a longer time at school, the proposal is made that 
evening classes should be formed in connection with all 
the common schools for young people between the age 
of fourteen and twenty, attendance on which should be 
obligatory. This supplementary instraction is to be 
given by the usual schoolmasters ; and the writer hopes 
that an opportunity will thus be secured for the clergy 
continuing to exercise an influence on those who have 
been confirmed—which it is well known they now do 
not exercise, and in many cases are unable to exercise. 

This little book interested me greatly for various 
reasons. ; 

I have for several years believed that the goneral 
intelligence and refinement of the labouring classes of 
England were quite as high as those of the same classes 
in Germany, notwithstanding the defectiveness of our 
Any additional outward coarseness 
with which these classes may be chargeable in England 
is quite accounted for by our greater liberty of move- 
ment, consequent independence of character and 
manner, and by differences of temperament. My ex- 
pression of this conviction has sometimes been regarded 
as a piece of English conceit and prejudice; but here is 
a testimony in the same direction from a man who 
certainly ought to know. 3 

The reasons I should assign for the resaltlessness of 
Prussian schools are the very reasons why our labour. 
ing classes are not in so low a state as the lack of 
schooling would cause one toexpect. First, the absence 
of the freedom of movement, which, whilst capable of | 
being an occasion of roughness, is also the great 
awakener of intelligence. Secondly, the lack of the 
public meetings and discussions on political and re- 
ligious matter, of which some people think we have too 
many. Thirdly, the less part played by the Church 
and its authorities in the life of the nation. In other 
words, the good start is lost in Prussia for the lack of 
the stimulus supplied by public life; whereas with us 
the bad start is supplemented by the educational 
influences which pervade our atmosphere both in town 
and country. 

The observations just made tell in two ways. They 
are an encouragement to us to go on with our educa- 
tional schemes; for we may surely reasonably hope 
that under the fructifying influences presented by our 
national life, good schools will produce much fairer 
fruits here than they have hitherto produced jn Prussia. 
On the other hand, they should discourage the 
extravagant talk in which most of the “liberal,” 
by which I understand anti-Christian, advocates of 
popular education indulge, as though the common 
school alone were to be the fature panacea for, at all 
events a good share of, the woes and vices of our native 
land. By themselves they will effect comparatively 
little for the classes most needing them. If they are 
supplemented by general stimulants, especially by such 
as arise out of our religious activities, they may do a 
world of good. 

I will just add a word on one aspect of the possible 
influence of secular on Sunday-schools. My belief is— 
and it is a belief based on observations made in connec- 
tion with Sunday-schoole in Germany—that if we had 
good secular schools doing the work now frequently 
done in part by Sunday-schools, the latter would become 
more purely religious, and therefore more attractive to 
children, If the Sunday-school system has the vitality 
to which it lays claim, and if it is destined to occupy a 
permanent position in our ecclesiastical organisations, 
at all events until every father becomes a religious 
teacher, the effect of a thorough oom mou - school system 
will probably be to call into existence a more spiritual 
class of teachers, more attractive modes of conducting 
services, and to set aside much of the twittering, dull, 
“wooden” labour now too frequently bestowed—be- 
stowed, I fear, more to the benefit of the teachers than 
of the taught. From my own experience I can testify 
that Sunday-schools are a much more pleasing affuir in 
Germany thau they are here. Why? Because they 
can be, aud are, less schoolish and more like services 
adapted to the needs of children, 


Yours, 


SIGMA, 


THE GOVERNMENT EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformst. 

Sn, —To make this measure of the greatest value to 
the country, several changes are admitted to be neces- 
sary in Mr. Forster’s Bill. You, Sir, and Noncon- 
formists in general, hold very justly that rate-psid 
schools should be wholly unsectarian. The National 
Education League insist that compulsion must not be 
left to the adoption of the local school boards, but must 
be enforced everywhere by State authority; and they 
ask that the school boards may be appointed without 
delay. Another body of Educationists, of whom Sir 
John Pukington is perhaps the most illustrious repre- 
sentative, consider that national education will never be 
properly cared for until we have a bond fide Minister of 
Education. Agreeing in the necessity of each of these 
provisions, I shall not presume to ask for space in your 
columns to show why I think them needful. The 
points pro and con have been put over and over again 
by men of the greatest ability, and are doubtless quite 
familiar to your readers. But assuming that these 
things are granted, there are still many details as to the 
constitution of school boards, the provision of inspection, 
the character and the time of elementary schooling, the 
facilities for passiog from a lower to a higher class of . 
education which have not received that public attention 
and discussion which they deserve; and the question 
arises whether they had not better be dealt with at 
once, so that the Education Bill may be made as com- 
plete as possible, and best fitted for the immediate good 
of the nation. * Under these circumstances I venture to 
submit the following suggestions on these points to 
your consideration. 


First, there are the school boards. It does not seem 
advisable that there should be a needless multiplication 
of these boards throughout the country. Instead of 
being parochial they might be for a union of parishes ; 
in fact, as there are unions of parishes for Poor-law 
purposes, so there might be for educational purposes. 
The size of the union would be determined according to 
the numbera and convenience of its population. The 
board should consist of representatives from each parish 
in the union or district, who should be elected as poor- 
law guardians now are or in whatever mode may be 
thought best. As Welshman consider the ballot neces- 
sary, there is no reason why it should not bo tried ex- 
perimentally in these elections. Boards are proverbially 
bad administrators; and these school boards, composed 
in the country of parsons and farmers, are not likely to 
prove exceptions to the rule. The boards therefore 
should have no independent executive powers given to 
them; but as representatives of the ratepayers in the 
district, their advice and authority would be invaluable 
and indispensable to that officer whom I suggest should 
be appointed by the Government to each school district. 
This officer I should name school inspector, and his 
duty should be to superintend the primary education of 
his district. He should be required to obtain the 
authority of the school board before taking any action ; 
such measures as he might think wanted should be pro- 
posed by him to the board at its weekly or fortnightly 
meetings; and if after full discussion they should be 
approved by the board, they might then be carried into 
effect, subject, however, to the approval of the Ministry 
of Education. The primary schools in the district should 
always be under this officer’s inspection; the efficiency 
of the teachers would be carefully looked after by him ; 
he should be bound to attend to all inquiries on educa- 
tional matters addressed to him by the inhab tants of 
the district, to see that compulsion was thoroughly 
carried out therein, and to prosecate at law those 
parents who neglected to obey the Act. Of course, 
should such officers be appointed, the need for travelling 
inspectors would cease. These district school inspectors 
would hold the quarterly, half-yearly, or annual exami- 
nations which might be thought necessary to test the 
efficacy of the education given in the primary schools. 
They should be required to examine any pupil at what- 
ever time the pupil’s parents or guardians might wish 
their child or ward to be examined. 


The arguments in favour of the appointment of 
Government School Inspectors coincide to some extent 
with those used by the advocates for a Minister of 
Education. 80, for instance, does that which assumes 
that a man who has made the study of education his 
business, is more likely to know how education may be 
efficiently administered in a district than the amateur 
members of a school board whose business in life bas 
been to master metaphysics or to meditate on mangold- 
wurzels. It is so manifest that permanent superin- 
tendence by a skilled officer must be superior to the 
intermittent captiousness of a board which must justify 
its existence by occasional outbreaks of disgust at the 
way things are going, that I do not care to dwell on that 
argument. ‘The expense of establishing such a system 
of officers throughout the country must, of course, be 
very carefully considered; but if that be weighed 
against the greater efficiency of education which would 
be secured under the system I have proposed, I firmly 
believe the fuller advantages would be well worth the 
heavier cost. However that may be, it would be well 
that the question should be investigated by Parliament 
and the prees. Let us not repeat the experiment already 
tried for the administration of the Poor Law, which has 
failed so miserably wherever any seriou’ occasion has 
arisen to test it. Let us not set up a St. Pancras School 
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Board, the exact facsimile of the St. Pancras Board of | passed, and after some further business, the House | elector was required to go to the poll, and take the 
— * Doabtlees the truly’ British horror of | adjourned at half-past eight o'clock. chance of returning on a shutter. | 7 


centralisation will set the hairs of many a steady - going 
citizen ou end when such a revolutionary proposal as 
this meets his eyes. But let such a one consider what 
truly constitutional checks there will exist upon cen- 
tralisation under this system. The District Inspector 
can do nothing without the authority of the School 
Board; and though the School Board may be overruled 
by the Minister of Edacation, yet he in turn is respon- 
sible to the House of Commons—the representatives of 
the people. : 

I had intended, Sir, to write further, as to the 
character and time of primary education, and the 
necessary facilities for perfecting it. But this letter 
bas already reached such a length that I fear at this 


dusy Parliamentary time you will hardly have room for 


it. Yet, should you find it deserving of a place in your 
colamns, I hope you will allow me to continue the 
subject in a second letter. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
| GEORGE FRASER. 
169, Camden- road, N. W. 


Parliamentary Intelligente. 


— — 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS BILL. 


On Thursday, on the order of the day for the 
second reading of the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill, 
Lord Hattrax appealed to Lord Shaftesbury to post- 
pone the bill till after Easter, when it was hoped the 
Archbishop of Canterbury would be in his place. 
The appeal was seconded by Lord Salisbury and the 
Bishops of London and Winchester, and Lord West- 
bury joined in the recommendation. Lord Sxarrss- 
purRyY said that the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
himself each brought in a measure on this sub- 
ject last session. Both bills wero referred to a Select 
Committee, but his measure was taken as a basis of 
legislation. Two or three amendments were made 
in it, which did not, however, affect the principle. 
The bill came down too late last session to become 
law, and he had now introduced it again just as it 
came from the committee. He deprecated the post- 
ponement of a bill which would remedy some of the 
greatest abuses of the Church, but after the appeals 
made to him he had no alternative. The second 
reading was then postponed until after Easter. 


NATURALISATION BILL. 


On the report of the bill, the Lonp Cuancettor 
consented to omit Clause 8, and to adopt Lord West- 
bury’s amendment providing that a natural-born 
British subject who, by being the son of foreign 
parents, was aleo the subject of a foreign State, 
should be enabled to make a declaration of alien- 

, and so cease to be a British subject. Lord 
Hovourou expressed a hope that there would be as 
little negotiation with foreign Governments as pos- 
sible upon the subject of naturalisation. 

Their Lordships adjourned at twenty minutes to six. 


On Friday the Lord Chancellor introduced the 
Transfer of Land Bill, which was read a first time. 
He will explain its provisions on the second read- 


ing. 
THE GOVERNMENT LAW REFORMS. 


The Lorp CHANcELLor moved the second reading 
of the High Court of Justice Bill and the Appellate 
Jurisdiction Bill, and explained their provisions in 
detail. It is proposed that there shall be established 
a Court, to be called the High Court of Justice of 
England ; the judges to be the Lord Chancellor (Lord 
President) and the following permanent judges, viz., 
the Lord Chief Justice of England and such number of 
ordinary judges not exceeding twenty-one as shall 
be determined by Order in Council. The permanent 
judges are to be divided into five divisional courts, to 

styled the Courts of Chancery, Queen’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, Exchequer, and the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralt urt; each court to be 
under the control of a Lord-President. There is to 
be vested in the High Conrt of Justice the jurisdic- 
tion now vested in the Court of Chancery, the 
Superior Courts of Common Law, and the Courts of 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty. Proceedings are 
to be instituted in the High Court of Justice, and to 
be transferable from one divisional court to another. 
The Home Circuit is to be abolished. The other 
bill—the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill—establishes one 
Court of Appeal for hearing appeals from the High 
Court of Justice or the London Court of Bankruptcy 
the Chief J — 1 becoming a judge in the 
h Court of Justice), and for considering questions 

of law reserved on criminal trials. The judges of 
the High Court of Appeal are to be the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Chief Justice, the Master of the Rolls, four 
ordinary Judges of Appeal (the present Lord Justice 
of Appeal and three judges to be appointed by the 


' Crown), and three judges of the High Court of Jus- 


tice, to be selected annually by Her Majesty, these 
continuing to perform also their duties in the High 
Court of Justice. An appeal will lie from the High 
Court of Appeal to the ultimate Court of Appeal— 
viz., the Privy Council or the House of Lords—where 
an appeal now lies to those tribunals. — 

After some remarks from Lord Westbury, Lord 
Penzance, Lord Romilly, Lord Chelmsford, Lord 
Denman, Lord Grey, the Duke of Richmond, and 
— Redesdale, the two bills were read a second 


The Naturalisation Bill was read a third time and 


On Monday Lord Repgspaus called attention to 
an error in the Scotch Parochial Schools Bill of last 
yoar, returned to their Lordships by the House of 
Commons on the 7th of August, as an illustration of 
the inconvenience of hurried legislation at so late a 
period of the season. The Duke of Arcrtt, in reply, 
quoted the proverb that there was no use in ory 
over spilt milk.“ The Government, he said, ho 

to be able to introduce another Scotch Education Bill 
similar to that of last session. 

At the request of the Duke of Maxrnonovon and 
Lord Harpwicxs, certain papers were promised by 
the Government in regard to the constitution of the 
Board of Admiralty. 

Lord CLANRICARDE, iu moving for returns relative 
to Irish crimes and outrages, and the proclamation 
of districts by the Lord Lieutenant, urged upon the 
Government the necessity for prompt and decisive 
action in regard to Ireland. Lord Durrgarin disputed 
a remark made by Lord Clanricardo that the legis- 
lation in regard to the Church had produced an 
angry and disloyal feeling in Ireland, 

In reply to Lord Hardinge, Lord Granvi.ue said 
the Government had under consideration some con- 


templated changes at the Nutional Gallery. 
The Income Tax Assessment Bill was read a third 
time and passed. 


The House adjourned at half-past six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE GAME LAWS. 


The first measure that came under the considera- 
tion of the House on Wednesday afternoon was Mr. 
W. Martin's Bill to amend the Game Laws, 80 as to 

rmit tenants to kill hares and rabbits, The mem- 

r for Rochester, in moving its second reading, 
undertook to withdraw the clause which would have 
set aside all contracts in evasion of the bill; and, 
Sir G. Grey having pointed out that this amounted 
to a practical abandonment of the bill, Mr. Bruce 
promised that the Government would deal with this 
question in England as well asin Scotland. This 
assurance proved satisfactory to Mr. Martin, and he 
at once withdrew his bill. 


THE BALLOT. 

The second reading of the Ballot Bill was next 
moved by Mr. Leatuam in a long speech, which, 
over and above the time-worn arguments in favour 
of secret voting, travelled minutely through the 
evidence given before the recent committee, which, 
he added, had sanctioned the principle of the bill. 
This evidence, he maintained, showed that the law, 
even as amended by Mr. Disraeli's Act, was quite 
powerless to deal with bribery, intimidation, and 
treating, and the chief effect of the trials before the 
election judges had been to buoy out a course alon 
which those who wished to evade the law coul 
safely steer. The ballot, he argued, appealing to 
the experience of the colonies and foreign countries, 
was the only means of arresting electoral crimes 
before they were committed, and without it thero 
could be no freedom of election. 


The Marquis of Hartinaton complained that Mr. 
Leatham had placed both the Government and the 
House in a false position by forcing the committee 
to precipitate its report on Tuesday, and now, by 
pressing forward his bill before that report was in 
the hands of members. Calling to mind the circum. 
stances under which this committee was appointed, 
he assured the House that the Government, which 
was responsible for it, would take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of considering the report. In fact, on sume 
of the questions examined into (not including the 
ballot), he and Mr. Bright had already been in con- 
sultation with the law officers. Personally, he con- 
curred entirely in that paragraph which recommended 
the ballot, but he had not yet had an opportunity of 
consulting with his colleagues on it. Under the 
circumstances, the Government, he stated, would not 
oppose the second reading of this bill, but it was on 
the understanding that the next stage should be 
postponed until they had had the opportunity of con- 
sidering the report, and, if necessary, of preparing a 
bill of their own. If the course of public business 
would allow, he saw no reason why the Government 
shculd not deal with all the matters inquired into 


them perfectly uncommitt 

Mr. Harpy was ready to assent to this course, 
upon the understanding that he and his friends were 
not to be regarded as expressing any approval of the 
principle of the bill; but Mr. Lippe. felt bound to 
oppose the second reading of the bill, and to repeat 
the well-known arguments against the ballot as in- 
consistent with the principle of the Constitution that 
the vote is a trust, and calculated to permeate all our 
social relations with a dangerous and demoralising 
secresy. 

Mr. Bernat Osporneg, who addressed the House 
with all his old vivacity, expressed a complete 
approval of the course taken by Mr. Leatham, be- 
cause nothing was ever got from a Government with- 
out hurrying it, and he doubted whether the Post- 
master-General would not find so much to do in 
votting the telegraphs to rights as to prevent his 
undertaking legislation upon the subject. The hon. 
gentleman excited a good deal of laughter by his 
jocose references to his own electioneering experience, 
especially when ho said that he had left Nottingham 
because it was a little too lively for him, but had not 
benefited much by the change; described himself and 
Mr. Heron as ‘‘two popular members who were ob- 
liged to fly for their lives; and asserted, as a 
general characteristic of Irish elections, that the 


by the committee, — the Ballot, but he held 


Mr. NwDnoATA was 80 
the e of the commits Was 
0 of the com 
members, that he moved the adjourn 
debate; but Sir Gronon Garay, who expressed him- 
self favourable to the ballot as to mitigate both 
bribery and intimidation, did not think it necessary 
to adopt this course, but was to assent to 
the second reading upon the terms 
Lord Hartington. Sir S. Nourncorn ed rather 
to the adjournment of the debate, and in this view 
he was supported by Colonel W. Parran, who in- 
dignantly protested against a declaration by Mr. 
Leatham, that he should regard, and the country 
would accept, a division on tho “pe as a voto 
upon the principle of the bill. Upon a division the 
motion for the adjournment was defeated by a 
majority of 110—226 to 116. Then Colonel Banrrator 
moved the adjournment of the House, and after the 
usual wrangling discussion, this was defeated by a 
similar majority, the numbers, however, being some- 
what different--viz., 220 to 110. By this time there 
remained only a quarter of an hour of the period 
allotted to discussion, and Lord C. J. Hamtiton, com- 
menting severely upon the absence of tho chief 
Ministers and leaders of the Opposition, moved the 
adjournment of the debate. This motion was seconded 
by Mr. Leatuam, who fixed Tuesday, May 3, for the 
resumption of the discussion; and after Mr. Araton 
had volunteered an explanation of the absence of the 
Prime Minister, which the House seemed to 
as rather amusing than satisfactory, was ag to 
without a division. 


ANNUITY-TAX (BDINBURGR) . BILL. 

Mr. M'Lanzx stated that the Government having 
taken this question out of his hands, he had now to 
move that the order of the day for the adjourned de- 
bate on the second reading of the bill be discharged. 
At the same time, ho must say he did not hold him- 
self as at all concurring in any bill the Government 
had introduced till he saw it, and he should consider 
himeelf at liberty to express any opinion he thought 
fit when the measure came before the House. The 
— cf the day was discharged, and the bill with - 

ra wu. 

The Registration of Voters Bill, which stood for a 
second reading, was, on the motion of Mr. H. R. 
Branp, referred to a select committee “ to inquire 
into the laws affecting the registration of Parliamen- 
tary voters in counties in England and Wales.” The 
House adjourned at ten minutes to six o'clock. 


On Thursday, Mr. Suaw Lxravnx, in reply to a 
question from Sir J. Pakington as to the City of 
Boston, read a letter from Mr. Inman, in which he 
denied that she was overladen, apd expressed his 
confident belief that she is still afloat. 

Mr. Onions acknowledged that there had been 
a serious outbreak of small-pox and scariatina 
amonget the naval cadets on board Her Majesty’s 
ship Britannia; and stated at length the measures 
which have been adopted to prevent the spread of 
these diseases, and to promote the recovery of those 
who have been attacked by them. 

THE FENIAN CONVICTS. 

In reply to questions by Mr. G. H. Moore, Mr. 
GrAbsronn said that, though the statements allegin 
that the Fenian convicts had been ill-treated ha 
been categorically denied by the authorities, the 
Government was of opinion that it would be just 
and politic to institute an inquiry by a commission 80 
constituted as to place its report above suspicion from 
any quarter. Two cf the prisoners who bad become 
insane during their incarceration had been released ; 
but with respect to the case of Burke, his insanity 
was judged to be only temporary, and, though he 
was treated as an invalid, it was not thought desir- 
able to free him altogether. In answer to the last 
question of the hon. member, Mr. Gladstone stated, 
amidst loud and general cheers, that in view of the 
present state of Ireland, and upon the eve of the in- 
troduction of a special measure fur the preservation 
of the peace of that country, the Government did not 
think that the time had come for extending the 
amnesty of last year, and throwing open the prison 
doors to the leaders of the disaffection. 


REPRESSION OF CRIME IN IRELAND. 

The orders of the day having been postponed, Mr. 
O. Fortrscugz moved for leave to bring in a bill for 
the better preservation of peace in Ireland. When 
the right hon. gentleman rose to perform that task, 
the House was not excessively crowded, but there 
was a very large attendance of “ strangers,” and the 
gallery allotted to peers and distinguished personages 
was quite full. The Chief Secretary did not cono al 
the regret with which he asked the House to confor 
upon the Government increased powers for the re- 
pression and punishment of crime; but at the same 
time declared that he performed this duty without 
any doubt or hesitation as to the propriety and 
necessity of the measure which he had to recommend, 
He entered at some length into the statistics of the 
subject, in order to show that, although agrarian 
crime is now 80 rife in Ireland as to demand special 
action on the part of the Government, there have 
been years in which the number of offences com- 


mitted has been greater, and their character more 
serious; and having des ribed the general cha- 
racteristic of the existing crime as “ intimidation,” 
and explained the measures which the Government 
have already mes to deal with it, and the diffi- 


culties with w they have had to contend, pro- 
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ceeded to explain the provisions of the measure which 
he was —— * introduce. The bill 4 
remain in force for a limited 


claimed, and some to the whole of Ireland. 


the punishment for offences 


years’ imprisonment with hard labour. Resident 
magistrates and police superintendents will be 


authorised, under warrants remaining in force for] Tracy, Mr. Magniac, Sir James Elphinstone, and 
three months, to search for arms at any hour of the Mr. Bouverie having spoken on the motion, IIr. 
day or night: and facilities will be given for search- | Guapstons briefly replied, and the House divided, 
ing for documents in connection with threaten- | the resolution being thrown out by 169 votes against 


ing letters. Arms and ammunition must not 
be sold re to persons having licences to 
carry arms. o magistrates will empowerod 


upon inquiries into offences as well as upon the trial |. 
of prisoners, and to refuse bail in the case of all 
persons charged with having arms in their posses- 
sion without a licence. In districts specially pro- 
claimed the police ma 
fiid out at night under suspicious circumstances, 
and if the persons so arrested cannot give a good 
reason for being out, the magistrates may commit 
them to prison. for a period not exceeding six 
months. The Lord-Lieutenant may, by warrant, 
close public-houses after sunset. The justices may 
call before them strangers found in the district 
under suspicious circumstances, and if they cannot 
give an account of their business, muy require 
them to find suretics to keep the peace. Magis- 
trates in petty sessions may summarily commit for 
six months persons offending against the Arms Act, 
or going about armed; and the Crown will be em- 
wered to change, by application to the Court of 
— Bench, the venue of the trial of any offence. 
All over Ireland restrictions will be placed upon the 
tale of gunpowder and arms; power will be given 
to arrest witnesses who have absconded, or are about 
to albecond; and grerd jurics will be authorised to 
give compensation, 16 be levied on such part of the 
county as they please to any one who has been the 
subject of violence, or to the family or representa- 
tives of a person who has been murdered. In order 
to pat a stop to the circulation of a number of 
weekly periodicals and newspapers which are filled 
with treasonable and seditious wriling, and excite 
the mind of the people against law and the conetitu- 
tion of the country, the Lord-Lieutenant will bo 
authorised, upon bis responsibility, to seize the plant 
and all copies of any newspaper, wherever found or 
printed, which may contain matter which is treason- 
able, or felonious, or incites to felony. Parties who 
may think thems8lves aggrieved will have a right 
of a tion against the officer who executes the office, 
and if the verdiot is in their favour they will recover 
damages against the Crown, to be assessed by the jury. 
The statement of Mr. Fortescue was listened to 
with unflagging attention by the House, but did not 
elicit many expressions of opinion. Only the pro- 
visions as to the granting of compensation to injured 
persons, and the seizure of newspapers, were received 
with decided manifestations of approval. 


Sir F. Hxoars expressed a general approval of 
the measure ; but could not forego the opportunity 
of affirming that one principal cause of the preva- 
lence of crime and disorder in Ireland arose from the 
expectations which had been held out to the people 
by members of the Government. Dr. Brapy objected 
to the assessment of compensation by grand juries. 
Sir Gronon Grey and Colonel W. Parrax, from 
different sides of the House, alike deprecated any 
eneral discussion of the bill until it was in the 

ande of members. Mr. Cox or Lr thought the mea- 
sure entirely inadequate, and recommended the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act and the increase 
of the powers of the magistracy; while Sir P. O’ Brien 
doubted whether it was wise to commit to the magis- 
trates even so much authority as they would obtain 
under this bill until the commissions of the peace 
had undergone revision. Mr. Cuar.ey, who caught 
the Speaker's eye for the firet time this session, 
addressed the House at some length upon the faults 
of. the Irish policy of the Government, and, appa- 
rently to his own satisfuction, accounted for the 
present disturbed state of Ireland by the assertion, 
that in passing the Irish Church Bill the Ministry 
had ‘‘ atript from its socket the choicest jewel of the 
Crown and cast it before the Fenian swine.“ 


Mr. Guapstons replied to this charge, and an- 
nounced that the bill would be read a second time on 
the following Monday, and pressed forward with all 

ible speed. The point raised as to grand juries, 

e intimated, would be open to reconsideration in 
committee ; and to tho suggestion of Sir F. Heygate 
us to taking the verdict of a majority of the jury, he 
replied that it had not escaped the attention of the 
Government ; but they were cf opinion that such a 
change would be to cast an undeserved stigma on 
Trish juries. Any change ought to be of a perma- 
nent character and part of a general scheme. He 
gave expression to his deep regret at having to sur- 
pend the progress of the Land Bill for this measure, 
As to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
though the Government would take up no fixcd re- 
solution against it, they would postpone until the 


last moment the application of a remedy so full of 


objection. 


Sir J. Gray protested against the additional powers 


for obtaining evidence, and against the press clau 
but after the Sol icrron-GRNRRNAIL for 2 h 
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Supply; and, aſter disposing of some other business, 
to commit witnesses who refuse to give evidence | the House adjourned at a quarter to one o clock. 
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last word excited some laughter from the Opposition 
‘not in a slavish spirit, but in the spirit of a service 
which is perfect freedom’’—to find some solution of 
this difficulty, which, while securing the principle 


cf 
of 


to 


ordered to be brought in. 


On the motion for going into Committee of Supply 
iod only, and some = the Navy — Lord „t awe oom 7 

will apply to all districts proclaimed by | that it was inexpedient to retire flag - offloers from 
Li ny lit 1. to districts 5 che the active list of the navy from any cause other than 
n all] that of age or physical infirmity, supporting his 
proclaimed districts a game licence will not entitle a | resolution upon the grounds of ecoromy and justice. 
person to arms, and special licences will be] Mr. Wuirgueap seconded the motion, which was 
required to authorise the carrying of. revolvers; and | supported by Mr. Conny and Admiral Exsxrvz. Mr. 
against the clauses deal- | Cuttpers defended the scheme from the charge of 
ing with the bearing of arms will be increased to two incurring increased expenditure, and showed that the 
ultimate result would be a considerable saving in the 


On Friday, in answer to Mr. Callan, Mr. C. 
Fortescue said 
the Irish magistracy was going on slowly, but the 
arrest persons whom they | Government could not undertake to consider so grave 
a question as was pointed at by the first part of the 
question of the hon. gentleman, namely, the aboli- 


Chancellor of the Exchequer is considering the pro- 

riety of reducing the duty on leases, but he did not 
hold out to Mr. Pim any hope that the amount fixed 
by the Irish Land Bill will be so low as one shilling. 
In reply to Mr. O. White, Mr. Otway stated that 


Affairs was confirmatory of a statement in the London 
and China Telegraph of the 7th and 14th inst., as to 
the expulsion of native Christians by the Japanese 
authorities from the treaty port of Nagasaki. Sir 
H. Parker had made remonstrances to the Japanese 
authorities on the subject, and the result was that an 
order had been issu 
to stop the deportation of native Christians that had 
been for some time going on; but there was reason 
to believe that the order had arrived too late, inas- 
much as 2,800 Christians had been sent into the in- 
terior, and only 200 hdd been allowed to remain. 

In repl 
that the 


would not make adequate 
logged valleys, which woul 
consideration. 


The debate on the second reading of the Elemen- 
tary Education Bill was resumed by 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt, who represented tha 


with the religious difficulty, that of the two of its 
members who had addressed the House, Mr. Forster 
‘did not understand it, and Mr. Lowe “did not 
care about it.“ 
described as denominational education, the character 


majority. The object of the amendment was to 
establish the opposite principle of religious equality 
which the Government themselves applied to the 
Irish Church last year. 
cure the radical injustice of the measure. The 
House must again choose between levelling up and 
levelling down. They must either provide a reli- 
gious instruction in which all could share, or must 
give none at all; and in his opinion the true solution 
of the question was to be found in the latter expe- 
dient. 
question of religion was to be left to the decision of 
the majority of a dominant sect, the House neither 
ought nor would give to the school boards a power 
either of levying rates or compelling the attendanco 


have either compulsion or rating in a free country,“ 
were the words of tho hon..and learned gentleman. 
At the close of his speech he referred to the apt 
description of the existing Parliamentary situation 


Minister, whom, since the Liberal party plighted 
their troth, they had never failed to love, honour, 


the amendment on the ground that, while pro- 
fessedly directed to the establishment of religious 
equality, it would establish a secular system of educa- 
tion throughout the whole country without refer- 
ence to the varying wants of different districts. 
He deprecated all unnecessary compulsion. No class 
of children, except the most neglected and vagrant, 
should be subject to compulsion of any sort. Educa- 
tional means to tho fullest extent should be provided 
throughout the country, and the natural demand for 
it should be stimulated in every possible way. He 
looked with the greatest confidence and hope to that 
gone over again the principal provisions, the bill was clause of the bill making a last appeal to 


NAVAL RETIREMENT. 


mates. Sir John Pakington, Mr. Hanbury 


couple of votes were agreed to in Committee of 


the revision of the list of 


of the present system by which magistrates were 
inted without pay or emolument. | 
r.-GlAbs rox said in reply to Mr. Pim that the 


information received by the Secretary for Foreign 


to the Governor of Nagasaki 


to Mr. Howard, Mr. Guapstong said 
overnment looked to the 40th clause of 
Irish Land Bill for the purpose of promoting 
reclamation of waste lands in Ireland, but it 
rovision for the water- 
be a subject for after 
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Government was at this disadvantage in dealing 


The vital principle of this bill he 


which should be decided by an accidental 


No conscience clause could 


Of one thing he was certain—that if the 


children. You must not, will not, shall not 


a “lover's quarrel,” and appealed to the Prime 
d oboy; “ to obey —as he explained when this 
religious equality, should reconcile the supporters 
the amendment to the provisions of the bill. 


Sir Cartes ADDERLEY gave a general support 
the proposals of the Government, and condemned 


e volun- 


tary principle, and, feeling that no better means of 


supplying the deficiency left by the voluntary system 
wala be found than that ö 


evised by the bill, he 
would give a cordial vote for its second reading. 
(Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Munpetia had viewed with satisfaction the 
introduction of the measure, and though he dis- 
covered in it some serious defects, a better acquaint- 
ance with it had not made him less grateful to his 
right hon. friend for introducing it. The bill, in his 
opinion, had received some very unfair criticisms 
from members on his own side of the House. The 
hon. member for Stroud, in a speech which seemed to 
him more characterised by culture than charity, said 
public faith was not pledged to the maintenance of 
existing schools, and he agreed in this, but public 
honour and public policy were, in his view, 80 
pledged. If these were not to be maintained, we 
must commence with the destruction of all that 
existed. He never felt so strongly as after the hon. 
and learned gentleman’s speech the necessity of a 
separation of Church and State. What he chiefly 
complained of in that speech was the pleading for 
delay, that the bill might be postponed to next 
session, when public opinion, now slowly forming, 
would have declared itself. He believed there was 
no subject on which fublic opinion had so strongly 
declared itself as on this of education. The feeling 
of the country was entirely in favour of compulsory 
education. If we assented to a year's delay in order 
to settle the religious question, should we beina 
better condition to do so after a year's religious 
rancour and controversy ? (Cheers.) If we delayed, 
another million of children must grow up in igno- 
rance, and be condemned to misery and vice. If we 
attempted to deal with it, it would be changed into 
an irreligious difficulty. He (Mr. Mundella) had 
received his education at a national school, and he 
thanked God for the Biblical knowledge he had re- 
ceived there. Rather than consent to the exclusion 
of the Bible, he would never enter the doors of 
that House again. What he wished to see was a 
conscience clause which should separate the re- 
ligious from the secular teaching. (Hear, hear.) If 
the amendment went to a division, which he trusted 
it would not, he should say No“ to it, and he 
earnestly trusted that the bill might pass. Circum- 
stances had forced upon his attention, willingly or not, 
the educational condition of the people of this countr 
in contrast with that of other countries. The trut 
was something that could hardly be understood or 
realised. The darkest pages of our educational his- 
tory were written in the paper of Mr. Fearon, and 
showed the state of degradation to which we had 
been reduced. In the large towns of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and Sheffield, containing a 
population of 1,500,000, there were but 150,000 
children of the age of ten to fifteen years, and these 
stowed away in garret-schools, cellar-schools, and all 
sorts of miserable and pestiferous places. In Ger- 
many, out of such a population, there would be 
250,000 children attending school for a period of 
eight years. But numbers and quantity were not 
all; there was still a darker picture behind, and that 
was the quality. He had taken printed copies of the 
sixth standard during the recess, and sent them over 
to North Germany, Prussia, Saxony, and Switzer- 
land, and he was told in answer that it was behind 
the lowest standard of those countries. We had 
never yet passed 20,000 children in one year, while 
old Prussia passed nearly 380,000 every year. This. 
was the relative measure of English and foreign 
education, yet we were asked for delay, and the 
right hon. gentleman who had just sat down depre- 
cated compulsion. Paupers were being manufac- 
tured every day; they were growing up in a state 
of willing dependence with no longer any desire to 
help themselves—a fact attributable more to the lack 
of education than to any other cause. He trusted 
the right hon. gentleman would make this bill a 
magnificent example of modern legislation by making 
all that was permissive in it absolute, K. the re- 
ligious difficulty clear and explicit. If he did so he 
would confer an honour on himself and on his Go- 
vernment, which would survive to the end of English 
history, because it would be the charter of the in. 
tellectual freedom of the English people. (Cheers.) 
From this point the most remarkable characteristic 
of the debate was the large number of candidates to 
catch Mr. Speaker’s eye. As each speaker sat down 
the competitors for his succession grew more nume- 
rous, and at one time there wers at least a score of 
members on their feet on the Ministerial side alone. 


Sir Henry Hoang said the bill would not satisfy 
his constituents, who objected to schools supported 
by rates in which religious instruction was given ; 
who maintained that the money of the taxpayers 
should not be expended on religious instruction ; 
and that if any such instruction were provided, it 
should be imparted either before or after the ordinary 
school hours. The bill seemed to him to be framed 
with a view to secure the ascendancy of the Church 
of England; and he could not believe in the 


, | efficiency of a conscience clause in the rural parishes. 


In his opinion the Government should accept the 
amendments of the hon. member for Stroud. He 
was sorry to oppose the best Ministry England 
ever possessed, but he must take that course unless 
they satisfactorily settled the religious question. 

Sir H. SELwin-Ippetsos8 trusted the House would 
feel that every objection which had been raised to 
the bill could be met in committee. He believed 
that if a conscience clause was to be adopted, it 
should be one that would protect all religious bodies. 

Mr. Jacos Bricut said there were only two con- 
ditions necessary to secure the elementury instruc- 
tion of a nation—that there should be good schools 
within reach of every child, and that there should 


be good security that the children should attend 
with tolerable regularity. The bill provided for 
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the first of these, but the second — was met 


by the bill in an imperfect manner. He found great 
objection outside to à permissive compulsory system 
of education. He thought it was a great pity that 
school hoards were not to be everywhere, as without 
them there could not be compulsion. The great 
defect of the bill was that the Education Department 
was required not to get at the real facts r ing 
the education of the districts, but onl e fact 
whether or no there was educational provision in the 
districts. Thus there might be several districts 
where children were only half educated, and yet no 
action would be taken. Now, it should be remem- 
bered that the great majority of the working men of 


: 


the country, whether for good or whether for ill, 


held themselves al er outside religious denomi- 
nations. It appeared to him to be impolitic to take 
a division on this question; but if it was taken, he 
would do as he always intended to do, vute for the 
second reading. 

Mr. J. Howarp could not vote for the second 
reading of a bill which contained the principle of 
denominational education. Rather than perpetuate 
denominational education he was willing to postpone 
legislation for a year. They had denominationalism 
enough already without introducing that element 
into their schools, and he believed that it was cal- 
culated to contract human sympathies. He would 
not at once put a stop to State aid, but some definite 
time should be fixed when State aid should cease to 
be given to denominational schools. He would not, 
however, abolish religious teaching from the schools, 
and would only aceept the secular theory as a 
dernier ressort. By the Government grappling with 
the difficulty it would be overcome, and then there 
would be very few opponents to the introduction of 
the Bible and religious teaching into their day- 
schools. In the commercial school in the town of 
Bedford, the head master stated that he confined 
his attention to moral teaching from the book; and 
doctrine was studiously avoided. Those having 
conscientious scruples were excused from attending 
prayer and religious teaching at the request of their 
friends, and two scholars only—sons of a Jew— 
availed themselves of the exception. He added that 
he had never experienced the slightest difficulty in 
carrying out the arrangements for religious teaching. 
He (Mr. Howard) had been a scholar, and subse- 
quently a trustee of that school, and had never 
heard a complaint about the teaching in it; and 
among the masters were Churchmen, Baptists, and 
Moravians. For many years he had been opposed 
to direct compulsion, but after visiting the schools in 
America and Prussia he became a convert to that 
principle, and considered that the compulsory system 
was in accordance with the law and constitution of 
this country. 


Colonel Bergsrorp said he would not have ven- 
tured to take part in the debate but for the deep 
interest which he felt in the cause of education. He 
objected to the bill because it enacted no teaching of 
the Bible; because there were no proper limits to 


the power of the schocl boards; because there was 


no provision made for the children who had to be 
washed and clothed and fed before they were taught; 
because the Chancellor of the Exchequer was to save 
660,0002. by it; because the compuleory rate was to 
be mixed up with the poor rate; and lastly, because 
it gave no assurance of the continuance of the pre- 
sent payments to denominational schools; Having 
a strong impression that the present system was 
working well, and it being generally admitted that 
it did so—(Hear, hear) —he entertained strong objec- 
tions to interfering with it, though he would yield 
to no man in his zeal for a true system of national 
education. Having provided himself with a copy 
of the bill, and compared il with the revised code, he 
had come to the conclusion that it would impose an 
onerous burden upon the constituencies, and. give a 
death blow to the voluntary system. If the bill 
were not modified in committee, he should still have 
the satisfaction of feeling that-he had raised his 
voice against an irreligious scheme. 

At the close of the hon. member’s 
twenty gentlemen rose to address the House, but the 
Speaker named 

Mr. H. Ricuarp, who said he desired to address 
a few words to the House, as a large body of his 
Nonconformist fellow-countrymen looked to him to 
express their views on the subject of education. 
They believed that they would be in many ways 
affected, and they watched the result with great ap- 
prehension and alarm. A number of petitions had 
been presented from different parts of the country 
praying for alterations in the bill, but the Liberal 
members from Wales were constantly receiving let- 
ters in which the objections stated in those petitions 


were urged in still stronger and more energetic lan- | P 


guage. The Vice-President of the Council had 
stated that these objections were groundless, or 
greatly exaggerated ; but, with all respect to his right 
hon. friend, the persons among whom a meagure of 
this kind was to be brought into operation, and who 
were intimately acquainted with the local conditions 
of society, might be taken as fairly competent to 
udge what was likely to be the practical operation 
of the measure. The circumstances of Wales were 
peculiar. The overwhelming majority of the people, 
and of those more especially who wera affected by 
this bill, belonged to the various Dissenting bodies, 


to whose activity it was owing, as the present excel- 
lent Bishop of Llandaff had acknowledged, that the 
Principality of Wales was not at this day a moral 
and spiritual wilderness. Until of late years, how- 


h some. 
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ever, the Dissenting bodies had not bestowed the 
same active attention on the establishment of day- 
schools as Churchmen had done. Their Sunday- 
schools, meanwhile, were much more per- 
fectly organised than Sunday-schools in England, 
inasmuch as they were attended, not merely 
by children, but by adults as well, and in them 
those attending were taught to read fluen 
and intelligently, as far, at least, as their W 
Bible was concerned. Another obstacle in the way 
cbiatning plows of land Sit the purpose, sanay of 
0 P r purpose, many 
the. lanaieeds refusing sites for the erection of 
British or unsectarian schools. During the last 
twenty-five years several hundreds of British 


have been established by Dissenters, but 
the large majority of the miscalled National schools 


were in the hands of the small minority of the 
people, and received three-fourths of the annual 
grant contributed by the Government. He gave 
Churchmen every credit for establishing day-schools ; 
he only regretted that they had been turned so 
actively to purposes of proselytism. Before the 
imposition of the conscience clause, the Church 
Catechism was taught in nearly all the National 
schools in Wales, and even the conscience clause 
afforded no protection practically to the poor man. 
(Hear, hear.) His right hon. friend the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Council had fallen into the error, he 
believed, of underrating the gravity of the religious 
difficulty, and this was a kind of error into which 
statesmen were very apt to fall—they did not make 
sufficient allowance for the religious feelings or reli- 
gious prejudices, as they would probably consider 
them, of large bodies of men throughout the 
country. What these errors arose from he was not 
prepared to say, except it might be that statesmen 
themselves were possibly persons of rather easy 
religious belief— (Oh, oh !)—persons who would be 
disposed to say with the poet, 


For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 


—not being able to understand, and being unwilling, 
that what seemed to them matters of trifling im- 
port could be regarded by others as questions of 
great and serious importance. It had frequent] 
been the case that men such as these introdu 
measures Overlooking the existence of strong reli- 
gious convictioris among bodies of their country- 
men, and they found that they had been calculating 
without their host—(Hear, hear); and upon meeting 
with difficulties which were totally unexpected they 
expressed the most innocent surprise, just as his right 
hon. friend had done in the present case, about the 
— 4 unexpectedly raised against the bill. His 
right hon. friend had said that the religious diffi- 
culty was one which did not originate with the 
parents, but was artificially stimulated and excited 
by the ministers of religion. (Cheers and counter 
cheers.) As far as Wales was concerned, that state- 
ment certainly was not correct. This point had 
been very clearly brought out in the controversy 
between the Bishop of St. David’s and Mr. Bow- 
stead. The bishop, believing that he spoke with 
the fullest knowledge of the subject, denied that the 
Welsh people objected to the instruction given in 
the National schools, whereupon Mr. Bowstead pre- 
pared a circular, which he addressed to more than 
800 persons in South Wales, including not only the 
ministers of various religious denominations, but 
working men and persons in different ranks 
of society. As anybody acquainted with the state 
of feeling in Wales would have anticipated, there 
was a perfect consensus of opinion, many of the 
persons who sent replies expressing a vehemence of 
antipathy to the system which far exceeded anything 
that was alleged in the original statement. In his 
last report to the Committee of Council upon Edu- 
cation, Mr. Bowstead, who had inspected schools in 
twenty English counties, wrote very strongly as to 
the sacrifices often made by persons in » Bes Hs 
classes to obtain for their children education in ac- 
cordance with their own religious principles. In 
Wales he said this feeling was so strong that it 
might almost be said to constitute the history of 
educational progress for the last few years. ‘The 
exertions made and the sacrifices undergone by peo- 
ple from whom these were to be least expected were 
really remarkable. It was customary in South 
Wales for employers to impound a portion of the 
wages of the men for the purpose of paying the ex- 
penses of the education of their children. No objec- 
tion was made to this system, which was found to 
work admirably, in most cases the masters having 
respect for the religious feelings of the men. There 
was another class of employers who used the pound- 
age to establish Church schools, and bring up in 
Church principles the children of Dissenters. In 
consequence of this a feeling of great discontent 
revailed among the people employed. In some 
instances workmen submitted to the deduction of 
the poundage, but sent their children to other 
schools, paying the usual school fees for them, thus 
paying twice over for the education of their chil- 
ren, once in the deduction from their wages, 
for which they got — which their conscience 
could accept, and a second time in fees to schools 
according with their own views. They had, in- 
deed, built schools at their own expense. It 
had been intimated more than once in the course 
of the debate that really the questions at issue in 
regard to the religious instruction imparted by a 
certain class of schools were matters of very minor 
moment. He could not assent to that view. (Hear, 
hear.) He honoured his countrymen because they 
were not indifferent to the religious doctrines 
taught to their children. (Hear, hear.) To take 
the case of a Nonconformist child being obliged to 
learn the Church Catechism,—he would not say a 


for the pur 
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disrespectful word of that formulary, but what did 


it im ? It was not a question of dogma but of 
morality. A Baptist child was * 1 say that 
he had been regenerated at baptism when he had 

uever been baptized at all—(alaugh)—and children 
of other Nonconformists were asked, what did your 


godfathers and others promise for you? when 
they never 4 


thers or . 
(A laugh.) It seemed a od to 
begin the a0 ous education of a child by oblsing 
or even tting him to repeat that Which in 
ay better than a deliberate falsehood. 
(Hear, hear.) ere was another fact to which he 
must refer, altho 


delicacy. It was the teaching 

of England based on the Church Catechism and 
other formularies, had within the last twenty or 
thirty undergone marvellous development, and 
in a direction especially obnoxious to Protestant 
Dissenters. An illustration of this would throw 
some light on the intense feeling that existed in 
Wales in regard to some portions of this bill. In 
North Wales there was a normal school established 
o of training young persons to become 
teachers of national schools in that country. At 


the head of that institution was a clergyman, the, 


Rev. Sydney Boucher, who had pre a series 


of papers on which the 


yo ple were to be 

examined, and from those divinit examination 

papers, as published in a pamphlet, he had culled a 

ew extracts. Here were some of the things taught 

in that normal school to young people who were 

afterwards to become teachers of Nonconformist 
children in the National schools :— 

Divinity examination papers show that the sacrament 
as administered by Dissenters must of necessity be mere 
blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits. (Hear, hear.) 
No bishop, no Church—expluin this, and show that what 
the world calls mere questions of Church government 
are really matters of vital importance. Dissenting 
ministers being merely laymen, there ie no promise or 
warrant for supposing that what they do on earth Christ 
will doin heaven, or that He will resent to bless 
their ministrations. What ioference you draw? 
Men do not emigrate for what they can, but for what 
they can not, or what they think they can not, obtain at 
home, Show that there is perfect safety in the English 
Church, and that to leave her for any other Church or 
sect is a fatal error. Puritan doctrine is popular because 
it is so convenient and comfortable. Ohurch principles 
are not conformed to this world, and therefore the 
world hates them. Give illustrations, (A laugh.) 
Show that the phrase Protestant faith indicates a 
ridiculous impossibility. (“ Hear, hear,” and a lau 


Show from Soripture that a real presence is esseu 
both Sacraments. 


(Hear.) He did not cite these extracts to censure, 
much less to controvert them. Every men had a 
perfect right to teach what he thought wis truth; 
but they should not be surprised that the Noueon- 
formists of Wales should object to have their child- 
ren ex to such teaching as this. (Hear, 1 
His right hon. friend would perhaps say they ha 
the protection of the conscience clause; but there 
was no conscience clause for tle ** And 
even if they could protect their own children from 
such teaching they would object to be taxed to teach 
these doctrines to anybody's children. A conscience 
clause was at the best a bungling and unsatisfactory 
expedient. It might have been well enough for a 
period of transition when the Churches were 4 
ning gradually to unlearn the notion that they had 
some Divine prescriptive right to control the education 
of all the people of this country. It was well enongh 
to let them down easily from that high pretension ; 
but he should be sorry to see such an expedient in- 
corporated as-a permauent part of our educational 
legislation. For what was it? It was a kind of 
Educational Toleration Act. (Hear.) He trusted 
they had got beyond that. It was an act of the ut- 
most presumption for any body of men to say to any 
other body of their fellow-subjects, ‘‘ We will tole- 
rate you in professing what you believe to be truth and 
worshipping God according to your conscience.” But 
what did this conscience clause say to those who 
were called upon to pay for the establishment of 
certain schools? It said this:—‘‘ We will tolerate 
you in not learning certain things taught in these 
schools, although the schcols are directly established 
by your own money.” But he might be told that in 
ales the Dissenters, being in sucha majority, could 
have everything their own way in choosingthe town 
councils and vestries which were to appoint the 
educational board. Les, but there was no freedom 
of election in Wales; and though they might, no 
doubt, if they could induce the people everywhere to 
ey aa uences, and to 2 — rial ge 2 
sary for the purpose, carry the election lorce o 
their numerical majority, they had no right to call 
upon the people to submit to all that as a condition 
of obtaining an un/ettered education for theirchildren. 
His right hon. friend would probably say that they 
were not agreed among themselves as to what they 
wanted, and he had excited a laugh at his expense 
the other night by mentioning an expression he had 
used in conversation at an interview with a depu- 
tation from Wales. In the memorial presented on 
that occasion the words secular and unsecta | 
occurred, and he was asked as to the meaning of that 
collocation. He said they were used to meet the 
views of two different sections of the community — 
some of whom were in favour of excluding the 
Bible altogether, and others who were anxious to 
retain the Bible but to exclude all Catechisms. He 
might take the opportunity of saying that the 
gentlemen who prepared the document disallowed 
his interpretation, and adhered to the other ex- 
planation—that the schools should be secular in 
education, but un ectarian in mai agement. But he 
was bound to acknowledge that there was consider- 


N 


h.) 
to 


- gatisfactory solution was to make the rate - pa id 
schools . secular, leaving religious education 
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able difference of opinion among Welsh Christians 
ov this point. Many felt great repugnance to the 
total exclusion of the Bible from the school, but 
there was also a large and increasing body who, 
feeling the inextricable difficulties which surrounded 
this question on all sides, from there being, espe- 
cially in the thickly peopled parts of Wales, not only 
Churchmen and Dissenters, but Roman Catholics, . 
who were forced to the conclusion that the only 


to be communicated by the ministers of different 
creeds. Among those who advocated this view were 

rsons who were earnestly concerned for religious 

struction, and whe had as profound a reverence 
as his right hon. friend or Dr. Newman for the old 
English Bible, or rather the old Welsh Bible, which 
a still finer version than the English (a laugh), just 
as the Welsh language was finer than the English. 
— laugh.) This indicated no lack of respect for the 

ible in any part of the Welsh people. On the 
contrary, he believed no people in the world 
entertained a more profound reverence for that 
book than they did. He would say more—there 
was no people in the world into whose daily life the 
zubstance of that book entered more than into the 
great bulk of the Welsh peoplé. In proof of this he 
referred to the extensive circulation of the Bible in 
Wales, the Bible Society having, since 1806, sent 
into Wales more than 1,500,000 copies, and still 
annually sending 60,000 copies, while the annual 
subscriptions to the society from Wales amounted 


that would seem to imply indifference to, or a lob esti- 
mate of, the necessity and value of religion as an 
element in the education of a human being. God 
forbid that I should say or imply anything of the kind. 
On the contrary, no language I can employ would 
adequately convey my sense of the supreme and inex- 
pressible importance. But the question is not whether 
we shall give religious instruction to the children of 
our people, but which is the best way of giving it 
—whether by so engrafting it on the secular educa- 
tion, that the one cannot be obtained without the 
other, or by giving it apart? I am not now argu- 
ing for a secular edacation. But I say that there may bea 
danger that if we force religion upon the working — 
of this country, by making their acceptance of it a 
condition of their receiving the simple elements of 
secular knowledge, we may produce a revolution of feel- 
ing similar to that which we witness in Germany. I 
acknowledge that to allow an unchristian population to 
w up amongst us would be an infinite calamity. 

ut there is something still worse, and that is an anti- 
Christian population, disgusted and driven off in 
violent repulsion from Christianity by our ivjadicious 
attempts to force it upon them. The best way, in my 
judgment, to teach religion, is not by any mechanical 
appliances supplied by the State, but by the power of 
Christian faith and love. (Cheers.) And I do not 
believe that, if religion were excluded from the school, 
the thousands of earnest clergymen who have devoted 
themselves with so much admirable energy and self- 
sacrifice to the education of the poor, would neglect 
the work of supplementing the school instruction by 
religious teaching and iufluence. I thank the House 
for the patience with which it has listened tome. I 
earnestly hope that the right hon. gentleman, the 


to £7000, a considerably larger proportion than was 
contributed by England. In the county of Carnarvon 
alone, in eighty-one Sunday-schools of the Cal- 
vinistic Methodists, no less than 100,000 chapters 
and more than a million verses had been committed 
to memory during one year. He should himself be 
satisfied with the amendments put upon the paper 
by the hon. and learned member for Stroud, and he 
believed that if the Government would aceept those 
amendments they would go a great way to give satis- 
faction. Outside of the battle of the Churches, the 
importance of which he did not in any degree under- 
rate, was the great mass of working men throughout 
England, who were unhappily outside all Churches, 
and he admitted that something ought to be done 
to bring them inside one or the other of those 
Churches. And there might be a danger, that, by 


forcing religion upon them in connection with the | 


education of their children, they might provoke a 
dangerous prejudice against and a recoil from reli- 
gion altogether. In the course of that discussion 
much had been said about Germany, which had 
been held up to us as an object of admiration and of 
emulation. But there might be something in Ger- 
man that might prove a warning as well as an 
example. 


Iu Prussia there is thorough religious ivstraction 
ven in all schools, which is also strictly enforced, 
First the school is opeved and coucluded with prayer, 
consiating of the Lord’s Prayer, the morning and even- 
ing — aro and for the elder children, other prayers 
froin the Liturgy in use in the churches. Then the 
Bible is taught us a whole, or in selected lessons. All 
th children are obliged to learn Luther's catechism, 
which, as some hon. gentlemen may koow, contains a 
ood deal of direct and positive dogmutic tenching. 
here is a book of hymns which treat of fundamental 
points of Christian faith and practice, and every child 
must learn thirty, and in some schools fifty, of these by 
heart before leaving the school. In addition to all of 
which the pastor of the parish is er- ficio local in- 
apector ; and inspection means something very different 
from what it does among ourselves, involving constant 
active superintendence and direct religious teaching on 
the part of the minister. Well, and what is the result 
of all this? Does all this elaborate instruction in day- 
schools make the Prussians a religious people? So far 
from it, there is probably no people in Europe so utterly 
indifferent to the doctrines and observances of Chris- 
tianity as the Prussians. Some hon, gentlemen may 
remember a remarkable correspondence on this subject 
which appeared inthe / imes of last August, principally 
in letters from the Berlin correspondent of that paper, 
bimeelf a German and a Protestant, and writing appa- 
rently in a tone of deep regret for what he was obliged to 
gay of his countrymen, In one of his letters he says that 
hree-fourths of ull educated men in Germanyare estranged 
from the dogmatic teaching of the Christian creed— 
estrapged from it to the extent of disbelieving the sin- 
cerity of many of the clergy. Oaly a small fraction of 
the vation attend Divive service. Another correspon- 
dent of the same paper—the Rev. John Anketell, rector 
of the American Church at Drosden, confirms all that 
the other bad said: —“ The condition of religion bere is, 
in the view of every Evangelical Christian, simply de- 
lorable. Leading ministers of Saxony have admitted 
me that if the hand of the State were withdrawn, the 
majorly of the people would renounce even the outward 
form of Christianity as they have already renounced its 
truth.” In a subsequent letter the same gentleman 
writes :— Out of a Protestant population of over 150,000 
only 6,000 or 7,000 attend public worship on the Lord's 
Day.” Iu the life of the celebrated preacher aud 
writer, Dr. Krummacher, lately published, I find,“ he 
gays, thut of the population of Berlin, approaching 
half a million, not more, after deducting 
the number of the military attending the garrison 
churches, than thirty thousand persons, and those 
mostly women, attended the public worship of God.” 
In connection with all this there is ove other 
extract from the Berlin correspondent of the 
Times, to which I ask the attention of the 
House. Here it is: —“ To crown all, the Govern- 
ment forces the children of all parties alike to 
learn the catechism by heart; and in proportion to the 
2 of infidelity so are they lnkeut upon cramming 
e youthful minds with texts and hymns. Yet the 
Scriptural antidote is so unavailing to stem the progress 
of the tide, that people do not think it worth their while 
to remoustrute azaiust it.“ Sir, it would become me 
lees than almost any mau in this House, if I may pre- 
nume to indulge iu so personal allusion, to say anything 


Prime Minister, will give us such assurances as to 
render it unnecessary for us to divide. No one on this 
| side of the House has any wish or any interest in em- 
| barrassing the Government—(cheers)—but there some 
| principles we are bound to guard. I yield to no gentle- 
man in this House in my anxiety for the education of 
| the people. It has been one of the hobbies of my life. 
| According to the small measure of my ability and in: 

fluence, 1 been labouring for it for thirty-five 
_yeare. But I cannot accept even education at the cost 
ok imperilling the rights of conscience, and sacrifising 
that religious equality to which we staud pledged before 
the face of the country. (Cheers.) 

Mr. BixLxx objected to the compulsory divorce of 
religious and secular education, and from a long 
acquaintance with the working classes was able to 
assert that they had no love for purely secular educa- 
tion. He controverted, too, the statements of the ro- 
cent reporton the educational condition of Manchester. 
He belicved if this religious difficulty were solved by 
getting rid of the religious element altogether it 
would not stop short at the primary schools, but 
would be extended to our grammar and public schools, 
and even to the Universities. (“ Hear, hear, from 
below the gangway on the Ministerial pnt He 
thought as much. (Cheers.) But what would the 
late Dr. Arnold have said to such a principle as this ? 
And what would those say who had imbibed some of 
the spirit and finer qualities of Dr. Arnold, when it 
was proposed to them to separate religion from educa- 
tion? Were street Arabs not to be taught the Ten 
Commandments because they happened to be in the 
Church Catechism, and were children not to be 
taught morality from Biblicalexamples? He trusted 
the folly of these demands wouid not be conceded. 

Mr. Fawcett argued at length, and towards the 
last to an impatient House, against the permissive 
clauses, and in favour of general compulsion. He 
was very severe on the Conservative leanings of the 
bill, and assured the Government that ngthing short 
of the separation of religious and secular education 
would content the Liberal party. Provoking loud 
expressions of dissent, he recommended in preference 
to this to his mind unsatisfactory settlement a post- 
ponement to another year, when the whole question 
of education, secondary, technical, and University, 
as well as primary, could be deal with, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had compared tho pro- 
moters of the amendment to a herd of cattle, which, 
having a broad, sweet pasture whereon to feed, chose 
rather to fight over a bed of nettles in a corner of the 
field. He would, with the permission of the House, 
extend the illustration. When, night after night, 
ro had heard members of the Government 
enthusiastically cheered from the Opposition benches, 
he could not help thinking of another herd of which 
they had all read, which, at a season of unwonted 
infatuation, rushed violently down a steep place 
into the sea, and perished in the waters. His 
last words were drowned in vociferous cries of 
“ Divide.” 

Mr. Cowrra-Tzurrs supported the bill, as offerin 
the most efficacious means of meeting the varie 
wants of different districts, and N. as A 
specimen of democratic despotism the compulsory 
imposition of scoularism on the whole country. He 
was irreconcilably opposei to the omission of re- 
ligion from any system of education, and saw no 
difficulty in framing a conscience clause which would 
give adequate protection. ä 

Sir C. Ditxe concurred in the protest against the 
permissive character of the bill, and pleaded for 
secular education. It had been stated by the hon. 
member for Sh: field that, in a certain large schocl 
containing 1,600 children, only four availed them- 
selves of the Conscience Clause; but the reason of 
that was because the school was strictly an unsec- 
tarian school. The Vice-President of the Council 
had also said that certain eminent Nonconformists in 
Birmingham had no difficulty on the religious point, 
and did not shrink from sending their sons to a 
Church school—-namely, King Edward's School. 
That school, however, though by foundation a 
Church school, was, practically, an undenominational 
school. 

Mr. Giapstong rose at a quarter to twelve to re- 
ply. He commenced by a frank admission that the 


a most interesting and exhaustive discussion. Ex- 
pressing no fear of the result of the division, he in - 
dulged a hope that there could be found no necessity 
for such a symbol of discord; and then, in happy 
phrase, and with pointed allusion, he defended the 
Government against the charge of conciliating the 
Opposition, and excited loud cheers, mingled with 
laughter, by describing Mr. Fawcett as having 
e risen to the sublimest heights of dogma,” when he 
‘laid down the principle that whatever pleases you 
must displease us. He reviewed some portions of 
the discussion—reminding Sir C. Dilke, who had 
made a point of Mr. Forster's opposition to the 
Permissive Liquor Bill of last year, that in that bill 
“‘there was no conscience clause.’ Then he 
urged on Mr. Dixon not to press his amendment to 
a division, which he asserted would be an unprece- 
dented course where no hostility was professed to 
the main principle and provisions of the bill. Tho 
Governmont, he said, had no disposition to insist on 
the permissive principle, against which the amend- 
ment was aimed, further than, after full discussion 
in committeo, might appear reasonable. But at the 
same time he pointed out that in a measure depend- 
ing to a great degree on local rates it was absolutely 
necessary to give a certain amount of discretion to 
the local authorities, and the electors of these authori- 
ties he thought might be trusted to look after them. 
Tbe great objection he entertained to the amend- 
ment was that in discussing the religious difficulty, 
the attention of the House had been distracted from 
the importance of the other parts of the bill—points 
which could only be thoroughly examined and dis-, 
cussed in committee. 


The Government has attempted to construct machi- 
nery which shall be equal to the gigantic task of briog- 
ing within the course of two or three years that system 
of popular education to such a state that it shall be able 
to grapple with the deficiency. We have heard much 
of au undue disposition to favour the National Church, 
so that, in Wales, its title might, by a fastidious critic, 
in some respects, be rather seriously contested ; but it is 
worthy of obs rration, to the honour and credit of bon. 
gentlemen opposite, mucl more than to my right hon. 
friend and to the Government, that we have arrived at 
a point where [ think it is rather hard to make a charge 
of intentional violation of the principle of religious 
equality. Admitting the necessity of legislation for 
education in a spirit of studied respect to religion, the 
bill does not contain from one end to the other a single 
word which takes special notice in any way of the 
Established Church of the country, and it grants to 
that Establisbe! Church no privilege whatever except 
the privileges which are conceded to every other religious 
body, great and small. There is another principle, un- 
doubtedly one of the gravest character, which I can 
evon now hardly hope—though I do hope, after all we 
have seen—to see accepted by the other side of the 
House. I mean the principle that compulsion must bo 
applied in some effective manner tothe promotion of 
education. (Hear, hear.) Now, I own that itis not 
without an effort that I make that admission. I deeply 
regret the necessity. I think it is a scandal and a shame 
to the country that, in the midst of our power, our ad- 
vanced civilisation, and our enormous wealth, we should, 
at this time of day, be compelled to entertain this view 
of compulsion. Notwithstanding, we have arrived 
deliberately atthe conclusion that it must be entertained ; 
and I do not besitate to say that, being entertained, it 
ought to be so entertained that, when applied, it shall 
be effectual. The mode in which it shall be made 
effectual for its object is one of those questions which it 
is not possible to consider except in committee on the 
bill. Then there is the other principle—Is education to 
be gratuitous? That, and its connected group of sub- 
jects, is of so much importance that if it were the only 
principle invulved, the bill might be judged and de- 
scribed as of immense importance. That question has 
been dealt with so carefully that 1 own Iam not aware 
bow it is susceptible of any material improvement ; but 
here again we have a subject which is essentially open 
to consideration, but which can only be satisfuctorily 
considered by being watched in that close microscopic 
process—I might call it—which this House applies to 
great measures when it comes to scrutinise and ranonck 
them in committee of the whole House. In speaking 
thus of the flexibility and elasticity of the provisions of 
the bill, 1 must entirely decline to adopt the description 
which was given by the bon. member for Brighton when 
he quoted from speeches of members of the Govern- 
ment, as I think, io a manner inaccurate, aud not war- 
ranted by the contents of those speeches. I know not 
whether this was said with a view to hov. gentlemen 
opposite, but I may observe, if it is wrong for us to ac- 
cept the votes of hon. gentlemen opposite, it cannot be 
very right to speak with a view to their cheers, (Hear, 
hear.) But he said, Weare told from the Treasury 
bench, Go into committee, and then you may alter it, 
transform it, revolutionise the bill; do with it what you 
please. But who ever heard such words from the 
mouth of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or from the 
mouth of my right hon. friend? I would venture to sa 
say this, thut, while the provisions of such a bil 
must necessarily be subject in detail to most careful 
exumination, manipulation, and scrutiny, the prin- 
ciples of this bill are perfectly fixed. The bases 
are perfectly fixed, and, in my opinion, are entirel : 

ond qu:stion—I would almost say in any part of them. 

ut this bill will do nothing to disparage religion; and, 
whatever be the particular provision adopted, it will be 
adopted in the bona fide hope and intention that it may 
be conducive to the most effectual propagation of reli- 
gion. (Hear, hear.) Weall,I thiuk, entertain a strong 
conviction that it is desiruble to keep the Government 
of the country free from tbe aaimosities which were en- 
* by religious disputes. And, on tbe other 

und, I apprehend we are all firmly united in the de- 
termination to do everything which may be required 
even by the most scrupulous delicacy for the purpose of 
affording effectual protection to conscience. When we 
deviate from tbose principles— if we deviate—in tbe bill, 
let us be brouglit back to them, aud let us take them 
for our guide and our light in the whole discussion wo 
shall have upon its details. My hon. friend the member 
for Birmingham aud various gentlemen who have spoken 


amendment had at least the merit of having elicited 


— 


to-night iu favour of the amendment have desired to 
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work in good faith and iu reli ines on the good faith of 


to proceed with. I feel it my duty to say that [am 


the favourable indications already given by the House, 
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know whether we were of opinion that there were any | 
modifications of the bill which after this debate appeared 
to our minds desirable and admissible. The amead- 
ment, so fur as I can understan] it, has not been made 
so much in support of any doctrine, with a view of 
establishing any extreme theories, as with the view of 
perfectly attaining complete and entire freedon of con- 
science under the operation of any bill which may be 

for promoting popular education. I can only 
say that there are surgestions which have been made 
during this debate which I own I think will deserve 
favonrable consideration when we get into committee. 
Don't let it be thought that when I rofer to the bill 
being allowed to go into committee I am making 
an unreasonable demand. I quite grant that, when 
two parties are pitted one against another in an 
obstinate encounter to contest point by point tho 
provisions of a great measure, it is then idle for 
the minority to look to the committee with any great 
hope of reconstruction or of serious alteration of a bill; 
bunt when, on the other hand, there is on the part of the 
House « general desire for legislation, and especially 
when the subject-matter is difficult and complicated, 
and when all the parts of it must be considered in rela- 
tion to all the rest, I say it ia only reasonable to go to 


one another, ‘The state of things referred to to-night 
in regard to Walos is a matter which may well be con- 
sidered iu commi'tee, Wien we may well take care that, 
in the construction of the local boards, property shall 
not too much dominate over the principle of personal 
representation which has so direcs and powerful a 
bearing on the subject. Agaic, Sir, my hon. friend the 
member for Sheffield I am glad to find is in eutire con- 
carrence upon this very poiut with the hon. member for 
Brighton; aud not only so, but throughout the speeches 
of other hon. gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House, I see there is an anxious desire for the passing 
of the bill. The hon. gentleman laid down this doctrine, 
that in order to adjust aright toa particular part of the 
bill, I ought to give up the machiaery of a clause— 
historically called a conscience clause—and to consent 
toa complete separation in time, and time alone, of the 
religious from the secular, (Hear, hear) Now, in 
drawing up the conscience clause, my right hon, friend 
and the Government proceeded with the greatest possible 
care, and [ cannot but admit that it appears to me that 
very great advantage will attend the adoption in the 
bill of such a change as this, and in substituting a clear, 
defined line which will be intelligibl> to everybody, prac- 
tienble, and available without putting them under tho 
necessity of taking any act which would be diffi zult or 
invidious, Oa looking back over a period of thirty years I 
think it has not been perfectually effectual, however well 
intended for the purpose. Then with regard to minorities 
I will not avticipate the decision of the House as to the 
precise degree of the permissive discretion to be 
aecorded to local bodies in the matter of religious 
instruction. I think it cannot be altogether abrogated, 
but this I may venture to say, that I can see no 
unreasonableness whatever in proposing in the bill, in 
the interest of the minority, that iu case religious 
instruction shall be given by schoolmasters, we shall 
do pore to the minorities by making it compulsory 
and obligatory upon the local bodies to grant the use 
of the school-buildings to the representatives of other 
communions, so that they may not be deprived of 
secaring that religious instruction which others might 
wish to have. I hope it may be understood that the 
arrangement is not reduced to the precise form which 
will be necessary in committee, but it is given in good 
faith. As to the spirit in which the Government desire 
to approach the bill, I do not apprebend any serious 
attempt to transform the measure. If such attempt 
were made, I could not be a party to it, and I admit 
that from the nature of the case, much must be left t 
discretion upon a careful scrutiny in the course of our 
discussion, which I hope my hon, friend will allow us 


expressing the sentiments of iny right hon. friend the 
Vico-President of the Council as fully as any other 
member of the Government. I own that I was unable 
to understand the adverse critivism upon one part of 
hie very able speech, for it did not seem to me to be 
open to that criticism. Bat, be that as it may, I can 
venture to say that the sentiments I have expressed are 
his sentiments. We look for a general aduption of the 
principles of the bill, fouudiug our anticipations upon 


Of course it will be our duty, when there are so many 
provisions of such a complicated and difficult character, 
to do our best to make such au adjustment of them in 
detail as may render effectual one of the greutest 
benefits aud blessings that perhaps a Legislature has 
ever had the opportunity of bestowing upon a couviry. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. G. Harpy wished it to be clearly understood 
that though he and hon. members on his side of the 
House would support tho bill at its present stage, 
they held themselves perfectly free at subsequent 
stages to discuss the question of the conscience 
clause, and to take such action upon it as they might 
think necessary. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Dixon said that, after the speech of the right 
hon. gentleman at the head of the Government, and 
the indication that the views exprossed by his hon. 
friend the member for Sheffield would be received 
with favour by the Government when the bill got 
into committee, he should feel it his duty to withdraw 
the amendment he had proposed. (Cheers ) 

The Spwaker then asked if it was the ploisure of 
the House that the amendment be withdrawn. 
(Cheers, and cries of No, no.“) 

Sir Rounpett Patmer hoped hon. members oppo- 
site would not think it necessary to take so unusual 
a course as to refuse permission for the withdrawal 
of the amendment. (Hear, hear.) ‘che hon. mem- 
ber for Birmingham had taken his course in order to 
promote concord un! unanimity, and it was to be 
hoped the House would accede to his wish. (Cries 
ol No, no.“) 5 

The Spzakzu was again putting the question that 
the amendment be withdrawn, when 


Mr. T. Hoauts moved the adjournment of the 
House. 


The Srraxer said the hon. member could not so | 
move whi'e he was putting the question. (Cheers.) 


The question was then put, and the amendment 
negatived without a division. 
The bill was then read a second time. 
Tho Judges’ Jurisdiction Bill passed through 
committee, 
REAL ESTATE SUCCESSION. 


The Arrouxxr-GNE AAL moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to amend the law of succession to real estate. 
It was identical with the moasures which had been 
introduced with so mach perseverance by the hon. 
member for West Surrey, and would assimilate the 
laws relating to real property to those which regu- 
lated the succession to * property. Leave 
having been given, the bill was brought in and read 
a first time. 

On the motion of Sir W. Trre, leave was given to 
bring in a bill to consolidate and amend the Build- 
ings Acts relating to the metropolis, the formation of 
streets, and of sewers and drains in the metropolis, 
and fr other purposes. 

Tho House adjourn d at one o'clock. 


(Continued on page 278.) 
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YESTERDAY'S PARLIAMENT. 


The House of Lords at its sitting last ovening 
passed the Ovinage Bill through committee, and ad- 
vanced two other measures a stage. 


At the commencement of the proceedings in the 
House of Commons, Sir Geouce Jenkinson asked 
the Home Secretary to state the grounds upon which 
he had, within the last week, reprieved three con- 
victs who had been sentenced to death for murder; 
but Mr. Bruce expostulated with him upon the new 
practice which he was endeavpuring to introduce, 
in makiog such inquiries without, by moving some 
resolution, affording to the Minister to whom they 
were addressed, the opportunity of offoring a complete 
explanation; and, encouraged by expressions of 
opinion from the Ministerial benches, declined to 
answer the questions now addressed to him. In 
reply to another of Sir George’s questions, Mr. 
GrAbsroxg declared that a telegram from Madrid, 
stating that Mr. Bright had promised to give up 
Gibraltar to Spain, was an entire fabrication. 

KEPRESSION OF CRIME IN IRELAND. 

The adjourned debate upon the Peace Preservation 
(Ireland) Bill was resumed by Mr. Dowxixo, who 
maintained that, the measure was altogether unneces- 
sary, as there was really not nearly so much crime 
in Ireland as in England; and warned the Govern- 
ment that its introduction would in future : be em- 
ployed by the Conservatives who now supported it, 
to diminish the influence of Liberal candidates in Ire- 
land. Lord Joux Mannens, after controverting Mr. 
Downing’s ideas as to the condition of Ireland, and 
promising his hearty support to the bill, severe ly 
criticised the past conduct of the Government. 

Mr. C. Fortescue defended the provisions of the 
bill against the objections which had been. urged to 
them, and vindicated the course pursued by the 
Government in delaying the ‘introduction of this 
measure until some progress had been made in tha 
Land Bill. Sir Tuomas Bateson applied himself 
principally to a discussion of the spoeches and policy 
of the members of the Government. The concilia- 
tory policy of the Ministry had let loose the dogs of 
war upon that devotedcountry. Mr. M‘Mauown sub- 
mitted the provisions of the bill to a process of legal 
dissection, and characterised it as a piece of 
exceptional legislatioa which no Government would 
venture to apply to either England or Scotland. On 
the other hand, the meagure obtained the support of 
Mr. Kayanacu, who complained that it had come 
only too late. Neither Mr. Suxkrocx nor Mr. 
Murruy would commit themselves to an unqualified 
approval of all the provi-ions of the bill, but both of 
them were prepared to vote for the second reading 
on the ground that it was absolutely necessary that 
special powers should be given to the Government 
to enable thom to cope with the crim and disorder 
which were now so rife in Ireland. Lord Craup 
Hamitt Nn denied that the agrarian outrages com- 
menced while the Duke of Abercorn was Lord-Lieu 
tenant of Ireland, and asserted that when the pre- 
sent Government came into office they found that 
country compuratively prosperous, tranquil, and 
happy. ‘Then he attacked the utterances and policy 
of the members of the present Administration, and 
declared that under their auspices “ a upas tree, 
seven times more deadly than the Lancashire upias 
tree, has sprang up; it raises its head to Heaven and its 
shadow is cist over the land.“ Mr. AoAu-ELLIs's 


opinions of the bill were summarised by himself in 
the maxim, Better late than never.“ Mr. WHALLEY 
was almost afraid to prophesy that this measure 
would not attain the objects to which it was directed. 
He recommended as the cure for the evils of Ircland | 


and adoption of his namesake, 


5 > 


the organisation of a body of Protestant 
1 „ the . of the — ee 


» who were bound to preach four times a year 


against Popery and all doctrine. Mr. Bayan 
opposed the bill; and Mr. Conotty, while support- 
ing it, complained that the Irish Government did 
not repose proper confidence in the local m 
tracy. Mr. James Wurta 80 2 9 

to the provisions of the bill relating to the 
press that he could not vote for the second 
reading, and so warmly approved of the motives 
of the Government in introducing the measure, that 
ho could not vote against it; and a similar course 
of abstention commended itself to the approval 


Captai 
The task which Mr. — 


GLapstTong undertook to . 
form in closing the debate was the juatifieation 


of the stringency of the bill, the 1 * 
tion of himself nail his volleagues from 

charges of “rhetorical exaggeration” which had 
been friquently alleged against them in the 
course of the debate, and the ex 
reiwons which had induced the vernment to 
delay the introduction of the measure until the Land 
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Bill had made some progress. In dealing with the 
second topic, he camplained that words had, without 


the suggestion of any authority, been attributed to 
himself which he had never used; and while clearin 
Mr. Bruce from the charge that he had desori 
the laws of Ireland as “ infernal,” by showing that ho 
applied that adjective only to the penal laws, excited 
a hearty cheer by showing that the Bishop of Peter- 
borough had described the same statute in identical 
language. 
voices were raised in favour of the amend- 
ment, and those so mildly, that for a moment it 
seemed that there was to be no division. At last, 
however, Mr. Moons loudly challen the decisioa 
of the Speaker, and refused to yield to the cries of 
oA reel, „ which came from many parts of 
the House. When the division took place the second 
reading was carried by a majority of 412—426 to 13. 
The committee was fixed for Thursday, and almost 
immediately afterwards the House adjourned, at five 
minutes to one o'clock. 


Her Majesty held the second drawing-room of the 
season yesterday, at Buckingham Palace, accompanied 
by several members of the 79 family. The diplo- 
matio circle was largely attended, and about 100 pre 
seutations to the Queen were made. 


In the French Chamber yesterday, M. Jules 
Simon’s motion, proposing the abolition of capital 
punishment, was referred to a committee. 

The trial of Prince Pierre Bonaparte was resamed 
yesterday before the High Court of Justice at Tours. 
Oue of the witnesses, i. 
interrupted by the acoused, claimed the protection 
of the oourt. Several witnesses, M. Paul de Gas- 
sagnac among the number, deposed that they had 
seen traces of a blow on the cheek of the Prinoe 
after the occurrence at Autenil. All the evidence on 
this point was, however, seriously shaken, For the 
defence, it is alleged that a conspiracy existed to 


cause the death of the Prince, either in a duel or by 
assassination. - 


According to the Patric, the Pope has refused to 
admit a representative of France to the Houmenical 
Council. Another French journal, the Zuys, makes 
the same announcement. It is stated, meanwhile, 
that the French Government has itself determined te 
take no action in the matter. 


The missing steamer City of Boston, having now 
been fifty-three days out from Halifax, the under“ 
writers refused yesterday to take 7 fresh insur- 
ances upon her.— The overdue Samaria has arrived 
at Queenstown with two shafts broken. 

Tue Test DBaltor at Batstor.—The ballot be- 
tween the three Liberal candidates, Messrs. Hodg- 
eon, Robinson, and Odger, commenced yesterday, 
and will be kept open until four o'clock on Wednes- 
day (this day). About 6,800 voters have as i 
polled out of a Liberal con-tituéucy of 12,000. e 
proceedings were very quiet. 


— 


MARK-LANE.—THIS Dar. 


The grain trade to-day, influenced by the cooler weather, 
and the shortness of the supplies, has been rather firmer ; but 
at the same time there has b-en a want of animation in the 
demand. The receipts of English wheat have been very 
mall. There his been a moderate attendance of millers, but 
business has progressed slowly, at Monday's decline. There 
has been a good show of foreign wheat on the stands, The 
inguiry has been limited. Moderate supplies of barley have 
been on offer. The trade has been firm, at full quotations, 
Malt has been quiet, at late rater, The market has been 
moderatly supplied with oats, With a healthy inqairy, 
extreme rates have been obtained. Beans and peas have 
been quite as dear. Fiour has been ste idy, at late rates. 


ARRIVALS THIS WEEK, 


Wheat, Barley. Malt. Oats, Flour, 
English & Scotch 40 420 920 — * 
irish + @@eeeeee — — — — — 
Foreigg — 170 — 3,490 800 pris. 


COMPARATIVE QUANTITI£S AND PRICES OF GRAIN, 
* 
For the week ending March 19. For the corresponding week 


last year. 
. Ax. 8. d. rs. Ax. 8. d. 
Wheat .. 66,971. 41 9 Wheat . . 62,220 47 9 
Barley .. 81,817.. 84 4 Barley . . 25,1860 .. 46 0 
Oats . 3,383. 21 1 Oates „ 8,707 .. 27 8 
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EOBALD BROTHERS, PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS and INSURANCB — ptr 
undertake the preparation of Balance Sheets, Bxeoutors a 
p Accounts with periodical supervision, and audits, 
on moderate terns. 
INSU RANOES (Fire, Life, Marine, or Guarantee) effected 
at lowest rates 
Loans, Mortgages, and Partnerships arran zed. 
County Chambers, 11, Cornhill, and 78, Lombard-street. 
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OCIETY for ORGANISING CHARI- 
8 TABLE RELIEF and REPRESSING MENDICITY. 
President—The Lord Bishop of LONDON. 
Chairman of Executive Council—The Earl of LICHFIELD. 
Central Ofice—15, Buckingham street, Strand, W. O. 


COMMITTEE of COUNCIL. 


The Marquis of Westminster Rev. H. Martyn Hart 
Lord Ve: non Miss Octavia Hill 

Lord George Hamilton, M. P. Baldwyn Leighton, eq. 
Major General Cavenagh Captain Maxse R. N. 
Most Rev. Archbihop Man- W Newton K-. 
Rev. O. J Phipps Eyre 
Hod tt, Eeq. 


H b. E 
daptail P. od Page 


George John Ruskin, Eeq , M.A. 

8. P. Bidder, Feq „Jun. Undley R. Smith, Keq. 

O. B. P net. Ed. W. H. Smith, Keq., M. P. 

R. B Jehn Swift, eg. 

oa = ag 9g M.A * Pag * W. Cowper 
Rose Fu R emp f. 

W. Faller Kaq., M.D. Hon W. B. Warren-Vernon 
Rev. W. H. Fremantle William M. Wilkinson, Keq. 
Mrs. William Grey Rev, O. L. Butler. M. A. 

J. B. Gorst,. Rev. M. S. A Walrond 


F. J. 8 Edgecombe Esq. 
William Wynyard, Req. 
EB W. Holion4, Keq Gen. H. Rivers, R. A. 


Alsager Hay Hill, Eeq., — * Hicks, Esq., Honorary 


O. J. Ribton Turner, Eeq., Organising Secretary (pro tom.). 


DISTRICT COMMITTEES ia union with the above Society :— 

Ar. GEORGR'S, Hanover-equare.—Charity Office, 28, 

Mount-street, Grosvenor-sequare. 

Sr MARYLEBONE.—North District : Charity Office, 10, 
Princess-street, Grove-road, N. W. South District; Charity 
Office, 97, Marylebone-road, N. W. 

PADDINGTON.—Charity Office, 3, Leinster-street, W. 

MILE END OLD-TOWN.—Charity Office, Vestry-hall, 
Bancroft-road, Mile-end-road. 

* —Charit 7 Office, 4a, Park- street, Upper 


BATTERSBA.—Charicy Office, 8, Verons-street, Tork · road. 
. Offica, 49, Upper Kenuington-lane, 


CLAPHAM.—Oharity Office, 11, Polygon. 
CHELSEA .—Charity Office, 57, Flool-etreet. 
KENSINGTON.—Charity Office, 39, Hollan d-street, 


PLAN of OPERATION, 


The establishment of a Charity Otfice, when practicable, in 
every Poor Law district in the metropolis; such office to be 
the recognised centre of charitable organisation in each di- 
trict, Attavhed to each Charity Office is a properly accredited 
— whose duty it shall be to register all cases relieved by 

several charitable azeacies in the district, and inquire into 
and investigate all cases referred to the office. 


Such * Cases as cannot be met by existing agencies 
will, in the last resort, be assisted under the instructions of 
the Committee 

Donations and subscriptions towards the heavy ex penses of 
the neorssary orvanisation in the metropolis are earnestly 
requested, aud may be paid to the Soolety's Banke's, Mesers. 
Coutts and Uo., Strand; or to the Honorary Secretar ies, at 
the Central Office. 


— —— 


the ELECTORS of the CITY of 
BRISTOL. 


Farrow Citizens, — 


The death of our old friend, the Honourable F. H. F. 
Berkeley. for more than thirty years the able and consistent 
member in Parliament for this city, having caused a vacancy 
in the representation, I beg to place myself at the service of 
the Electors as a candidate for the seat at their disposal. 

Having been before the public for many years, my opinions 
upon most subjects of prominent political interest are well 
wn. 


I have — 1 etrongly identified myself with the principles 
of the Liberal party, principles that find such admirable ex- 
ponent in Her Majesty’s present Government, lei by the 

me Minister, Mr. Gladstone, 


Eoonomy, without the sacrifice of efficiency, is one of the 
most emphatic watchwords of the Ministers of the Crown AI 
who are anxions to diminish the heavy burdens of the Tax- 
payer will therefore fvel that they are entitled to their warm 
support. 

I rejoice that important measures have been, or are about to 
be, introduced into Parliament, upon the subjects of Educa- 
tion, the Licensing System, Trades’ Unions, and the Ballot. 

The time has arrived when ignorance should be grappled 
with in a more effective wa than it ever has set been, and I 

that che Education Bill now under the consideration of 

Parliament will be so shaped that no privilege shall be con- 

—— og disability imposed on any one on ac:ouut of religious 
nion. 

The laws relating to the Licensing of Public-houses require 
much amendment, and the attempt to limit the inducements 
now held out to indulge in intoxicating drink demands the 
prompt and earnest attention of the Legizlature. 


—— we have, in my opinion, the most perfect right to 
combine for the promotion of their interests, and I hold that 
the funds of Trades’ Unious should be protected by law. 

The Ballot, which was so long and ably pressed upon the 

re by our late member, will find in me a no Jess 
hearty suppo Iam firmly convinced that thia protection 
for the voter is necessary. 

Having always advocated complete Religious Equality, I 

leupport the admission of Nenoonformists to the privi- 
leges and honours of the national Universities, and all other 
measures tending to prodaoc that equality. 

The Land Laws of England, as well as those of Ireland. 
require amendment. Nochiug would tend more to create pro- 
ductive employment for tens of thousands in this kingdom 
than the abrogation of those laws which permit va t estates to 
be tied up in entail; the effect of this law or laws being. that 
the proprietor of au entailed estate has littls inducsment to 
improve it, without farther benefitiug the heir at the expen © 
of his younger chi dren. | 

Although the Local affairs, even of a larze city. form no 

ivent portion of the business of Parliament, yet it mast 

oor my: to Bristol to have a representative acquainted 

— identified with its Trading, Iudustrial, and Municipal 
a. ‘ 


My participation in the Local business of Bristol extends 
over & period of twenty-two years, In 1347 or 1848, I moved 
au important resolution at 2 meeting at the Guildhall to 

fer the Docks from the Dock Company to the citizens of 
Bristol—a measure which has been of incalculable benefit to 
the commerce of the city, reduced rates having converted a 
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deficient revenue into a surplus revenue of many thousand 
pounds per annum, 

When a Guardian of the Poor, I advocated (and for om- 
time almost alone) the adoption of the“ Rules and Orders o! 
the Poor Law Board.“ They were adoptel. I was elected 
Chairman of the Board of Guardians ani Governor of thr 
Corporation of the Poor. The records of St. Peter's Hospita! 
will show the reduction that followed in the amount of the 
Poor Rate; and those who took part in the business at that 
time, will bear witness to the improved treatment of the 
really deserving poor. 

Since thea 1 have filled respectively the offices of Town 
Councillor, Magistrats, and Mayor; it is not for ma to say 
with what amount of success. 

I must, in conclusion, aliude to the active part have taken, 
and intend to take, in endeavouring to procure for Bristol her 
share of the increasing Ocean Steam Ship trade of the king- 
dum—a trade she is now almost deprived of. and is conse- 
quently compelled to witness—whit? Not merely no advance 
in her Export trade, but ita itive and continuons decline, 

Evecrors! Ratgpavers! Workers! Turxkers! I make 
no cla m to your sn ffrages on account of past services—I have 
had my reward in my work—but I ask you, Is past conduct 
any quaradtee for the future? If it be send me to a sphere 
where [ can more effectually serve you, and rely on it. that if 
elected as your Representative in Parliament. no effort of 
mine shall be wanting to promote the welfare of the inha- 
bitanta of this ancients city, or of her interests, whether to be 
arrived at by Imperial or Local measures 

I am, Gentlemen, yours very respectfally, 


E. S. ROBINSON. 
Bristol, March 18th. 1870. 
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- SUMMARY. 


Tux Peace Preservation 8 Bill, the 
provisions of which were fully, if not very 
leasantly, described by the Chief Secretary for 
reland on Thursday, was read a second time 
last night by a majority of 425 to 13. The 
debate, both of Monday apd last night, was 
altogether dull, and it is a great pity the dis- 
cussion did not olose on the former evening. 
As with the Land Bill, Conservatives and Irish 
Liberals criticised while promising to ‘support 
the measure for repressing crime in Ireland. 
Mr. Maguire will move the omission of the penal 
clauses against the so-called“ National Press,” 
when the Bill goes into Committee to-morrow 
night, buthe is likely to meet with scant support. 
Though many days will not elapse before the 
measure becomes law, its introduction has con- 
siderably deranged the Government programme 
There is now little chance that the Irish Land 
Bill, and the half-hundred of amendments of 
which notice has been given, will be disposed 
of before the Easter recess, or that the pro- 
mised measures relative to the laws of licensing 
and University Tests will be speedily intro- 
duced. | 
The Committee on Parliamentary and Muni- 
ape Elections have completed their report. 
They recommend the adoption of vote by ballot, 
but do not report in favour of the abolition of 
public nominations—the urgent need of which 
was, we should have thought, demonstrated at 
the last election. It is apparent that the Con- 
servatives are not so ready to agree to secret 
voting as was at one time thought. All the 
members of that party on the committee voted 
against the Marquis of Hartington’s Ballot re- 
solution, and the spirit of the Conservatives 
generally was exhibited on Wednesday, when 
successive dilatory motions prevented the 
Commons from voting on the second reading 
of Mr. Leatham's Ballot Bill. This debate was 
noticeable for Lord Hartington’s statement 
that the Government had not deliberated -on 
the subject, and that himself and Mr. Bright had 
been in consultation with the Jaw otlicers relative 
to a Bil, and for the reappearance as a speaker ot 
Mr. Bernal Osborne, who described himself and 
Mr. Heron as“ two popular members who were 
obliged to fly for their lives“; and asserted, as 
a general characteristic of Irish elections, that 
the elector was required to go to the poll, and 
tuke the chance of returning on a shutter. 


The third night of the debate on the Ele- 


mentary Education Bill terminated with the 
unopposed second reading of the measure. The 
interest and ability of the speeches delivered, 
fully justified the prolongation of the discussion. 
The — concessions somewhat vaguely 
described in the Premier's closing address are 
stated more fully elsewhere. When Mr. Glad- 
stone closed, Mr. Hardy on behalf of himself 
and friends, said that he held himself perfectly 
free at subsequent stages to discuss the question 
of the Conscience Clause, and to take such 
action upon it as he might think necessary. As 
the Standard declares uncompromising opposi- 
tion tothe separation of secular and religious 
instruction, the struggle over the Education 
Bill, though in a diferent form, will no doubt 
be renewed after Easter. 

The law reforms proposed by the Govern. 
ment are making some progress. ‘Those rela- 
tive to the new High Court of Justice and the 
recasting of the Court of Appeal, though pro- 
2 useful changes. are timid and hesitating. 

he first of these Bills is defective because it 
fails to give adequate relief to suitora, and 
leaves to the judges that task of making rules 
of procedure which should be delegated to 
an independent and unprejudiced commission ; 
the second spoils an otherwise admirab.e 
scheme by retaining the anomalous appellative 
jurisdiction of the House of Lords. The Lord 
Chancellor has ventured to submit to their Lord- 
ships the general measure relative t» the transfer 
of land, while the Bill for amending the law of 
succession to real es ate (Mr. Locke King's) — 
that is, for assimilating it with that which atfects 
personal property—has been reserved for the 
Commons, and introduced by the Attorney- 
General. 

The long-expected struggle between the 
Unionists and Democrats of Spain seems to 
have begun in the Cortes on some amendments 
to the Finance Minister's Loan Bill. They were 
rejected by a majority of only six, after a ve 
exciting debate, in which General Prim said, 
amid frantic applause, “ Radicals who respect 
me, follow me to the vote! Since the Union 
Liberals give us battle, let us defend ourselves!“ 
From this demonstration the Republicans 
held aloof, while Admiral Topete was 
so hurt by it that he withdrew from 
the Government bench, and has resigned 
his position as Minister of Marine. Both 
parties are, however, aware of the serious 
consequences of arupture, which would not 
only bring about the retirement of the Regent, 
but plunge Spain once again into civil war. 
But neither is disposed to succumb to the other. 
Great as is the general popularity of General 
Prim, his Unionist antagonists are thought to 
possess greater power over the army. 


THE IRISH PEACE PRESERVATION 
BILL. 


We can fully appreciate the extreme reluct- 
ance with which Mr. Gladstone has at length 
consented to strengthen the arm of the Execu- 
tive in Ireland. Earnestly intent upon sooth- 
ing and pacifying the Sister Kingdom by a 
policy of justice, the First Lord of the Treasury 
has naturally listened with some incredulity to 
the representations made to him, even by his 
own Officials, of the inadequacy of the existing 
laws to meet the special dangers, and to sup- 
press the extraordinary crimes, characterising 
the present condition of Ireland. His forbear- 
ance has certainly been remarkable—his political 
opponents think it has been carried to the very 
verge of weakness. But, whatever Mr. Glad- 
stone may want, he is certainly not devoid of 
firmness. He may be misled by sentiment, but 
he never lacks courage to face the most unwel- 
come obligation. He has proved this not by 
any means for the first time by submitting to 
Parliament the Peace Preservation Bill. The 
measure, stringent as it is, shows that the Ad- 
ministration over which he presides is not con- 
tent to follow common precedents in its en- 
deavour to repress political and social crimes. 
Mr. Gladstone has not asked for a suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. We-believe he is 
quite justified in his refusal to make that de- 
mand upon the Legislature. As Dr. Ball urged 
on Monday night, in a epeech full of judicial 
and stateemanlike wisdom, when you have to 
deal with rebellion, insurrection, or a great 
political organisation, power to suspend the 
Habeas C-rpus Act may be indi-pensable. But 
it is not a provision suitable for the repression 
ofcrim:. It is a measure of caution aud fore- 
sight; but parties arrested under it cannot be 
viewed or treated as criminals. It would, there- 
fure, be unsuited to the present crisis of affairs, 
whilst it would be ngedle-sly severe. 

The Peace Preservation Bill revives some 
powers with whic 1, under similar circumstances, 
the Lord Lieutenant has been occasionally 
vested vy former Acts—such, for example, as 
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ditarming the population of a proclaimed dis- 
trict, and entailing upon it the expense of any 
extraordinary measures taken by the Govern- 
ment for the pr tection of life and property. 
Bat several cf the proposals in the Bill now 
before us, for preventing, detecting, convicting 
of or punishing crime, are quite new. The 
on it gives to search in proclaimed districts 
or documents in the handwriting of persons“ 
suspected of having written threatening letters ; 
to arrest persons found prowling about at night 
under suspicions circumstances, and to detain 
at any time of the day or night strangers whose 
business is not obvious, and who can give no 
satisfactory account of themselves ; the authority 
extended to magistrates to decide summarily in 
certain off-nces against the Act, and to inflict 
immediate punishment; the provisions made 
for the changing of the venue; the authority 
given to the Executive to seize newepapera 
guilty of publishing seditions articles, to 
apprehend abeconding witnesses, to throw upon 
districts where crime has been committed the 
obligation of providing compensation for the 
families of persons deprived of life by the hand 
of an assassin ; and, lastly, the arrangements 
proposed for restricting the sale of ammunition, 
are all of them, to some extent, novel. They 
are specially adapted to meet special evils 
beyond the reach of existing laws. They, pro- 
mise, at least, to inflict inconvenience mainly 
upon those persons against whom the provisions 
of the Bill are aimed, and only in districts, and 
within local limits, specially proclaimed. 

These provisions indicate that agrarian out- 
rages in Ireland are not general. They are not 
— over the entire surface of the country. 

eir habitat, if one may so say, is confined 
within traditional and well-known boundaries. 
The disposition to commit them, and probably 
the secret organisation for gratifying that dis- 
position, are connected with particular localities, 
and flourish amongst a particular caste of the 
1 ney For the most part, Ireland is as 
ree from ordinary crime as any other portion 
of Her Majesty's dominions. Tipperary, West- 
meath, that part of the King’s County which 
borders on Westmeath, and Meath, along the 
borders of the Shannon, are and usually have 
been the places—some of them from the time of 
Spenser down to the present moment—in which 
outrages connected with personal violence make 
their ghastly appearance. But, as might have 
been expected, impunity has stimulated the 
contagious power of the disease, for where ruf- 
fianism goes unpunished, the spirit of ruſſianiam 
is very apt to spread. This localisation of special 
crime, partly social and partly political, each 
kind acting and reacting upon the other, should 
be constantly borne in mind when we are passing 
under review the condition of the Irish people. 
We are otherwise prone to misjudge the effect 
of those measures which are remedial in their 
character. A policy of conciliation cannot be 
said to have failed, merely because peculiar cir- 
cumstances have brought out into greater ac- 
tivity than before local tendencies to crime. 


Nor ought we to permit those measures of re- 


pression which are to be locally applied, to give 
their gloomy character to the general course of 
the Irish administration. | 
It is possible, — probable, that some of 
the provisions of the Bill will be eubject to con- 
siderable modification in Committee. Evident 
as it is, at a glance, that great pains have been 
taken by the Executive to measure out with the 
utmost care the coercive energy of the Bill, and 
to limit its efficacy to the demands of the facts 
with which it has to deal, it is not to be antici- 
ated that, in every instance, its framers have 
— its provisions within strictly reasonable 
bounds. We look upon the clause which deals 
with the seditious press with grave apprehension. 
It is certainly capable of being greatly abused. 
It is, as Mr. Henley says, a new and vast 
power,” to lay violent hands on the whole of a 
man’s property, and confiscate it to the Crown. 
Nor can it be said that such power is duly 
rded by giving to the owner of the property 
eave to prosecute the Crown, and, in case of 
injustice having been done, to obtain damages. 
To us it seems that before the suppression, 
which in most cases would amount to extinction 
of a newepaper guilty of publiehing a seditious 
article, of whose guilt, of course, the executive 
will be the sole judge, heavy bail might be 
demanded of its proprietor and his friends, 
whereby he would be bound to avoid a repeti- 
tion of his offenee. Some check on the exerciae 
of the deapotic power given to the Jrish Execu- 
tive for bringing the sedi‘ious press to terme, 
further than that which has been provided by 
the Bill, must be, and we should imagine will 
be, devised in Committee, to temper the severity 
of the clause itself. It appears to us to have 
gone beyond the need of the occasion, and, 
althohgh we have great confidence in the Ad- 
minigtration to which the exercise of the power 
it gi¥es will be entrusted, we cannot but think 
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that it will constitute a bad model for future 
exigencies of the like kind. and a preventive 
against treason, the very stringency of which 
will cause it to be in some way evaded and 
rendered ineffectual. 

A new Coercion Bill for Ireland is terribly 
depressing to our hope of a smiling future. 
Still, we must not permit ourselves to despond. 
and, above all, we must not withhold our hand 
from doing that which is commended tous by 
its manifest righteousness. ‘The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the children’s tecth are 
set on edge.” Such, for wise but perhaps in- 
acrutable reasons, ia one of the principles of 
Providential government. Wrong-doing creates 
its own penalties, nor is it ever the case among 
men that they cease from auffering the 
moment they have ceased from sin. The in- 
justices of three centuries of Knglish misrule 
in Ireland are exacting retribution from. th's 
generation of Englisimen. The lesson taught 
us is to the effect that we should “ not be weary 
in well-doing““ The darkness will pasa away 
after awhile. The alienation of our brethren 
will cease. With firmness, on the one hand, 
in the maintenance of law and order, and con 
ciliation, on the other, in the general policy se 
puraue, we shall come at length to a realisation 
of our desires, and “in due season shall reap if 
we faint not.” 


THE EMPEROR “BURNING HIS 
BOATS.” 


THrovenout his remarkable career, the 
Emperor Napoleon has alike baffled friends and 
foes. He has scaled the heights of folly, and 
has at times evinced a sagacity more profound 
than any sovereign of the age. Of so veraatile a 
potentate it is futile to predict anything. Buta 
year ago no prophecy would seem to have been 
more wild than that the Personal Rulerof France 
for eighteen yeara—the man who in his Cabinet 
had his fingers upon all the secret administra- 
tive springs of the empire, and to whom Army, 
Navy, Senate and Legislative Body, were but 80 
many blind instruments to carry out his will 
—would publicly destroy his own handiwork, 
and don, with something like easy grace, the 
robe of the Constitutional Sovereign. If the 
three short months of the present year, during 
which M. Ollivier has been in office, have not 
been prolific of great measures, they have 
enabled his Ministry to lay the foundation for 
great reforms, m7 have, above all, given 
abundant evidence of the Emperor's good faith. 
One land-mark of Personal Rule after another 
—a restricted press, sinecures. packed courts of 
law, corrupt prefects, and official candidates— 
has disappeared. But Napoleon III., up to 
yesterday, still retained in his hands, by means 
of his Senate, the power of checking the 
Democratic tide, and even of turning it back 
altogether, He could still recall bis con- 
cessions, and return to Personal Government. 
On the 220d of March, 1870, the Emperor 
fairly crossed the Rubicon, destroyed his 
bridge, burnt his boats, and irrevocably com- 
mitted the foriunes of his dynasty to a consti- 
tutional régime... 

For a fortuight past there has been an 
ominous lull in the French political world. The 
Legislative Body has been in recess. Many 
Bills have been introduced, but Senatorial pre- 
rogative blocked the way ; and M. Ollivier wisely | 
adjourned the Chamber till his further course | 
was made clear. The pacific revolution came to 
a dead-lock by the obstructive threats of the 
Senate, which proposed to make e stand against 
the demand of the Government to alter the law 
for the election of mayora. Without fighting 
the battle in detail, the Liberal Cabinet resolve 
to challenge the constitutional rights of the 
Senate, and reduce its constituent powers to a 
minimum. That grand body,” as the Emperor 
with pardonable partiality, or covert irony, 
describes it, took up the gage. M. Rouher, its 
President, and the great mass of Senators, did 
their best- or worst. They incessantly attacked 
the Government in their organs, tried to sow. 
distrust between the leading Ministers, sounded 
the Left as to the possibility of a temporary 
alliance, and endearoured to undermine the 
confidence of the Emperor in responsible 
advisers who were said to be paving the way for 
the House of Orleans, and to be thwarting the 
interests of the Prince Imperial. This preter- 
natural activity and intrigue is more easy to 
understand than to justify. But the proposals of 
M. Ollieier will have the effect of placing the 
liberties of the country in the hands of the 

tepresenta'ive Chamber, and reducing the 
Senate to a nullity. A hereditary Chamber 
might, for a time at least, contest such a sweep- 
ing reform. But the French Senate is simply a 
body of Imperial pensioners, very serviceable iv 
the days of Personal Government, but having 


aympathy. 


no hold whatever on public opinion. If a real 


1 


struggle had set in, the Legislative Body, by 
stopping the handeome salaries of these nominees 
of ‘he Court, would have made their position 
both embarrassing and ridiculous. 

Both sides appealed to Casar, and Cesar has 
wisely interposed to avert an unseemly and 
dangerous conflict. The Imperial letter to M. 
Ollivier deals frankly and loyally with the 
difficulty. The Keeper of the Seals and his 
colleagues are requested to draw up a Senatus- 
Consultum, “ which shall firmly fix the funda- 
mental dispositions deriving from the plébisoite 
of 1852, and which shall divide the legislative 
power between the two Chambers and restore 
to the nation that portion of constituent power 
it had delegated to me.” The rights sur- 
rendered to the exigencies of the crisis are 
rather those of the Suvereign than of his Senate. 
Having gracefully made a vital concession 
which will “impress a defin te character upon 
the latest reforme, and place the constitution 
above all controveray "—that ia, interpose an 


insuperable obstacle to a return to Personal 


Rule—the Emperor not unreasonably calls on 
the Senate to lend to the new regime their 
most efficacious concurrence.” It is a bitter 
draught to swallow. But the Senate is an 
Imperial creation, and can only submit. M. 
Rouher is but the head of a band of some 150 
reactionary stipendiaries, to whom the will of 
their master ie law. A portion of their po vera, 
and the whole of their salaries, remain to 
them; and will probably continue for a while 
if they remain docile and yielding. This is not 
a dignified position to occupy, but obsolete 
„ee eee cannot be allowed to prevent the 
evelopment of constitutional government, and 
the Senate is after all asked to make sacrifices 
leas sweeping and humiliating than their Sove- 
reign. 

This decision of the Emperor to surrender 
one of the most fundamental bases of the Con- 
stitation of 1852 will not only silence senatorial 
antagoniam, but also increase the moral influ- 
ence of the Government in the Representative 
Chamber. The strength of the ultra-Impe- 
rialists in that assembly lay solely in Court 
That resource has now signally 
failed them. The Emperor sides ostentatiously 
with his responsible Ministers. He faithfully 
and honourably accepts all reforms required 
by the Constitutional Government of the Em- 
pire,” and accords to his advisers the substance 
as well as the semblance of political power. 
He has thus furnished another and the most 
signal proof that liberty is compatible with the 
Empire. It is probable that the many reforms 
suggested by the Ollivier Cabinet will now 
make good progress in both Chambers. The 
me a the one, and the official candidates 
of the other, have but one course to pursue. 
Under any circumstances their political im- 
portance cannot be greatly prolonged. But 
they may at least follow the example of their 
Sovereign ; repay his favours by giving strength 
to his Throne, and by making the transition 
from an Absolutist to a Constitutional Empire 
easy and pleasant; and act with an intelligence 
and discretion which will prevent the question 
of dynastic changes being raised whenever a 
fresh appeal is made to the country. 


— 3 
THE STRUGGLE WITH INFIDELITY. 
A BUNDAY BVENING IN SHOREDITCH TOWN HALL. 


ALTHOUGH we cannot altogether share the opinion 
recently expressed by the Bishop of London to the 
effect that the aggressive position of English in- 
fidelity is wholly of modern origin, there can be no 
doubt that the leading exponente of atheistical 
doctrines have lately derived much encouragement 
from the large degree of favour with which the works 
of Rationalistio writers have been received both in 
this country and on the continent. Whether the 
results of their propagandist efforts have been in any 
degree commensurate with the amount of energy and 
zeal displayed by them, is a matter difficult precisely 
to determine. .Yet we cannot help recalling the 
fuct that long befure the name of Charles Bradlaugh 
became known in connection with what is termed 
the * Secular movement,” that organisation was far 


more powerful and influential than at present, having | 


its “ halle of science in almost every part of the 
metropolis, and its professors in nearly every leading 
city and town. Its publishers also were more active, 
their serials and pamphlets p uring forth in a con- 
tinuous stream, which frequently excited the alarm 
of timid Christians. But, at the present time, we 
find the Secularists divided among themselves, 
angrily disputing with each other as to the real 
signification of the term Seculariste,” and hesitating 
vhether to range themselves under the leadership of 
the poeudo - philosophie Holyouke or the declamatory 
Biadla igh. Indeed, the moot question with the 
modern free thinker seems to bo What is a 
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Secularist ?“ rather than What is 4 Christian? 
Mr. Holyoake maintains that a Secularist is not 
necessarily an Atheist. Why —asked he the 
other ovening of Mr. Bradlaugb, should a Secularist 
be disqualified from looking beyond this life, or from 
having any speculation about it? Why should he 
not conjecture whether (tod is at the bottom of this 
mystery of existence, whether there is not a future 
world? A man must ask himself something about 
the unknown world, or life into which he may be 
going.” This, Mr. Bradlaugh, of course, hotly 
denies. But while the dissension in the Infidel camp 
is thus growing, the rival champions of Atheism 
find themselves suddenly confronted in an unex- 
pected quarter by an old and powerful adversary, 
whose coolness, scholastic training, shrewdness, and 
indomitable perseverance bid fair to render him the 
most formidable antagonist yet encountered by them 
or their disciples. Mr. B. Harris Cowpor has entered 
on his warfare with the cool readiness of an ex- 
perienced controversialist who is thoroughly familiar 
with his subject, and whose principal aim is more to 
convince his hearers, than to excite their unreason- 
ing applause. | 
Oommeneing his labours by meeting the infidel 
lecturers on their own ground, under railway-arches, 
on waste spaces of land, or at street-corners, and thus 
becoming familiar with their arguments, modes of 
reasoning, habits of thought, and manner of con- 
ducting discussions, Mr. Cowper has avgiled himself 
of the knowledge ani experience thus acquired, con- 
siderably to extend his sphere of operations, and to 
persuade the more thoughtful and intelligent portion 
of the metropolitan artisan community to act as um- 
pires in the prolonged contest between himself and 
the Sccularists. To this end the large and com- 


modious building in the Old-street-road, known as 


the Shoreditch Town-hall, has been engaged for a 
serics of Sunday evening lectures by Mr. Cowper, 
on the truths of Christianity. Conzidering that Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s head-quarters are within five minutes’ 
walking distance, and that a large portion of the 
surrounding industrial population ere said not only 
to be averse to religious teaching, but also aggres- 
sively hostile in their manifestations of dislike, the 
experiment \was of a singularly bold and spiritod 
character. But would it be successful ? Would the 
audiences oppose or support the lecturer? Or would 
they show their indifference by staying away? If 
the East End working men were influenced by 
Atheistical ‘teaching to anything like the extent 
asserted by Mr. Bradlaugh's followers, the simple 
announcement of the Shoreditch Sunday-evening 
lectures would have been like flinging a lighted 
match into a cask of gunpowder. No people are 
more impatient in listening to the arguments of 
others than ere the Secplarists. While pleading for 
toleration in their own case, they are most intolerant 
in that of others. | 
Curious to ascertain how far Mr. Cowper had suc- 
ceeded in persuading the workmen of Spitalficlds, 
Bethnal-green, and Shoreditch, to come and listen to 
his arguments in defence of Christianity, we pro- 
ceeded to the Shoreditch Town-hall on Sunday even- 
ing last, and found it completely filled by one of the 
most intelligent-looking artisan audiences ever seen 
beyond the precincts of Lancishire or Yorkshire. 
There must have been at least two thousand persons 
present. The largeness of this gathering was the 
more significant and remarkable because no unusual 
means had been taken to attract hearers. There 
were no sensational annonncements, no eccentric 
services, no promise of anything extraordinary. 
Long before Mr, Cowper’s lecture was concluded, it 
became evident that large as was the hall, it was not 
sufficient to contain all hia would-be hearers, and 
many found themselves unable to procure admission. 
Most of those present were adults, chiefly men. 
Indeed the number of females was very small; they 
did not constitute more than a sixth part of the 
meeting. The people unmistakably belonged to the 
higher artisan class. There was nothing of the 
poverty-stricken air on the one side, or the portly 
and substantial tradesman-like aspect on the other, 
so common at special services intended for working 
men. There were plenty of broad horny hands, 
massive square-cut foreheads, and closely- pressed lips 
_ speaking of determination and strength of character. 
There was also a striking resemblance in the general 
‘features of the multitude to those characteristic of 
some of tho north-country co-operative gatherings. 
We evidently had before us the flower of Enst 
London artisan thought and intelligence, men 


who could think as well as hear, and reason as 


well as read. Euch person on entering was 
presented with a handbill containing copies of the 
hymns to be sung, also of the subject of the lecture. 
The chair was taken by Mr. Samuel Morley, M. P., 
who was accompanied on to the platform by Mr. 
Cowper and about a dosen other gentlemen. The 


preliminary proceedings were very simple, consisting 
of a short prayer, portion of a chapter from the New 
Testament, and the well-known hymn commencing : 
Oh, for a thousand tongues to sing v 
My dear Redeemer’s praise. 

Daring the singing of this hymn about a dozen 
persons amused themselves by smiling in a sneering 
and contemptuous manner, as if the whole thing was 
beneath their notice. In introducing the lecturer, 
Mr. Morley disclaimed all connection with secta- 
rianism in any form. ‘They were present as Chris- 
tians, not as sectarians; neither had they mot for 
purposes of controversy or discussion. Their objects 
were to show the reasons why they believed in the 
truths of Christinnity, and why they deemed it 
essential to the happinesd of man. He alluded to 
his own convictions and experiences, and, touching 
upon the education question, declured it would be an 
evil day for this country when religious teaching 
became replaced by a cold, harsh, and spiritless 
system of educational teaching. As he concladod, u 
loud buzz of approval ran through tho crowd, and 
there was evidently a strong desire to applaud; 
observing which, Mr. Morley requested the meeting 
to carefully abstain from any of the “ customary de- 
monstrations” with which the English people signify 
assent or dissent when listening to arguments of a 
controversial nature. 


Mr. B. H. Cowper then commenced his lecture, 
which was entitled, The Gospel its own Witness.“ 
He is a singularly clear and fluent speakor, and ex- 
pressed himself in a very plain and what has been 
termed understandable manner. He used no 
notes, yet never seemed at a loss for a word or quota- 
tion. Referring to the works of Holyoake, Brad- 
laugh, and Meredith, he pointed out how untrue and 
unreasonable were some of their assertions respecting 
the charactor of Christ as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment; how they had cruelly misrepresented and 
vilified Him, and promulgated the most erroneous no- 
tions respecting His doctrines and practices. He showed 
that even in the estimation of many free-thinkers 
Christ was the most perfect man that ever lived, and 
from His history, as well as that of the apostles, the 
early Church, and Christ’s real followers, he proved | 
that the Christian Gospel was one of truth, justice, 
and love. Secularists denounced religion as being 
opposed to tho interests of mankind, but he showed 
it to be essential to their happiness. He contrasted 
the lives of Confucius and other so-called philoso- 
phers, together with those of many infidels, idolators, 
and unbelievers generally, with those of true Chris- 
tians, and asked which had been most productive of 
benefit to their fellow-men ? He showed, moreover, 
how the practice of Christianity tended to develope 
the qualities of truth, justice, love, kindness, virtue, 
and holiness to an extent impos üble under the 
systems of Plato, Lycurgus, Owen, and other 
favourites of the Secularist school. As Mr. Cowper 
proceeded in his exposure of the falsehoods and 
sophisgries of the opponents of Christianity, the atten- 
tion of his hearers became more evident, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that their applause could 
be restrained. They seemed much impressed with 
the close and logical character of Mr. Cowper's 
arguments; even those who at the beginning came 
to sneer, remained to applaud, if not by clapping of 
hands or stamping of feet, at least by joining heartily 
in the words of the concluding hymn :— 

There is fountain fill’d with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins, 
which was sung with great fervour by those present, 
after which a few words of prayer brought the 
interesting service to a close. 


We understand that Mr. George Borwick, of 
London, has had the honour of being appointed 
purveyor of his celebfated Gold Medal Baking 
— tad to Her Majesty the Queen of the Nether- 

nds. 


A Date ror History.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States on the 28th alt., decided a point which 
has lung been mooted, bat never before legally deter- 
mined. The point was brought up in several 
cotton cases, and was, in brief, When did the war 
close?” The Court fixed it asthe 17th day of August, 
1866, that being the date of President Jobnson’s pro- 
clamation to that effect. 


Lorp Suita!—Le Gaulois says that“ while the 
notabilities of Paria were pressiug into the Church ef 
St. Clotilde at the funeral of Count de Montalembert, 
another solemn procession was proceeding towards 
the Church of St. Philippe do Roule. The deceased 
was an extremely rich Enylish lord, famous in the 
quarter in which he resided for his bounties. 
Although of an ancient and illustrious family, quarter- 
ing the lilies of France upon a field gules, Lord 
Schmitt had given to our democratic country a 
laudable example of contempt for social prejudices 


by his marriage with a young workwoman of ve 
modest position,” N 1 


= 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 275.) 


On Monday Mr. Arrton was not able to speak 
with full confidence of the strength of the floors of 
the rooms wherein members of the Government are 
accustomed to receive deputations. The floors in 
the new Government buildings were strong euough 
to bear the weight of any ordinary deputaticn, but 
when gentlemen were received in the older building 
it would, Mr. Ayrton suggested, be desirable for 
their personal safety that their number should be 
kept within reasonable limits. Mr. Glabsroxz 
expected that the House would be able to adjourn 
for the Euster recess on the 12th of April, but it 
would depend, in a great measure, upon the progress 
made with tho Irish Land Bill. 

In reply to Mr. Bouverie, the Sor torron-GRN ANAL 
explained that the withdrawal of the records in the 
Beverley bribery prosecutions amounted only to a 
postponement of the trials, and that the step had 


been rendered necessary by the impossibility of 


finding an opportunity for trying the cases during 
the present ussizes. | 
PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) BILL. 

On the motion for the second reading of this 
bill, Mr. G. H. Moore rese to move its rejection. 
The member for Mayo maintained that the Govern- 
ment was mainly responsible for the state of things 
in Ireland, becauee they had held out hopes that 
they were about to govern Ireland from an Irish 
point of view—until corrected by Mr. Gladstone, he 
said “according to Irish ideas —and especially 
objected to the provisions concerning the press, 
because they associated murderers and assassins with 
a political agitation, and the expression of political 
opinions with which they had nothing to do. If 
this measure ed, the Irish representatives would, 
he maintained, have no further business in Purlia- 
ment; and, as he declared amid the laughter of the 
House, he hoped that their constituents would call 
them home to assist in resisting the personal govern- 
ment which its provisions would establish. 

Mr. Catan, who seconded the amendment, ex- 
pressed his opinion that the threatening letters were 
in the main written by the schoolmasters under the 
system of mixed education; but assured the House 
greatly to its amusement, thut though he had received 
many of these letters, they never prevented him 
going out to dine, and coming home at all hours of 
the night.“ 

Mr. NRwDROATR diversified the remarks which he 
addressed ta the subject under discussion with allu- 
sions to Cardinal Cullen and the Mutiny at the 
Nore, the participators in which were, he asserted, 
bound together by a Ribbon oath. He did not 
oppose the bill, but he charged against the Govern- 
ment that they had for their own political purposes 
fostered an agitation with respect to Ireland, both in 
England and throughout that country, which had 
produced the present dangerons condition of affairs, 

Mr. SaunpEerson, who delivered-a clever and 
original speech in favour of the bill, excited a smile 
by an early allusion to the “ lucidity and placiaity ”’ 
with which Mr. Fortescue introduced the bill, and 
afterwards afforded the House a good deal of amuse- 
ment by some well-told and racy anecdotes d propos 
of threatening letters. Tho support which Colonel 
Wilson Patten gave to the bill was by no means un- 

rudging; but regarding the present condition of 
3 — as nearly equivalent to that of Frauce under 
the Reign of Terror, he did not dare to vote against 
it. : 

The Soricrror-Generat for IRLAND (Mr. Dowse 
replied with reference to the instances of weak an 
partiul administration mentioned by Colonel Patten, 
and explained again the principal provisions of the 
bill. Appealing to the House to pass it at once, he 
urged that Ireland had now arrived at a crisis which 
called for the union of all patriotic men, and though 
he had once been of opinion that the Liberals could 
govern the country more easily than their opponents, 
his short tenure of office, he confessed, had con- 
vinced him that there were causes to be dealt with 
beyond parties or persons. If this bill were tried 
and failed, the Government would come with all the 
more confidence to ask for further powers. 

Mr. BaGweE.u opposed the bill, believing it would 
be a failure, as had been ull the Irish Bills of the 
Government. The effect of their legislative experi- 
ments had been to leave them without an adherent 
in Ireland. The Church Bill by its harshness of 
spirit had alienated a large class, the Land Bill was 
regarded as a mockery, and this bill would be both 
mischievous and ineffectual. 

Mr. Sxnan strongly denounced the press clauses, 
while Lord C. Hamitton supported the bill, though 
expecting little good from it unless it were followed 
by a vigorous and impartial administration of the 
law. Mr. Stacpoo.e also supported the bill, while 
Mr. J. LowtHEr ceusured it as inadequate, and 
charged the Liberal party with making such a mea- 
sure necessary. | : 

Mr. Macuire thought this necessity greatly ex- 
aggerated, and opposed the bill, as being of uncalled- 
for severity. He objected to giving additional powers 
to the magistracy as at present constituted, and 
thought much might be done for the repression of 
crime and outrage by modifying the military cha- 
racter of the police. Principally, however, Mr. 
Maguire criticised the oppressive clauses directed 
against the liberty of the press, arguing that the 
present law was strong enough if put in operation, 
and he objected th giving the grand jurors the power 
of assessing compensution. 

Dr. Bat cordially supported the bill, which, 
though stringent, he expected would be efficacious 
for the repression of crime. He directed his atten- 
tion to the new provisions—the powers to search for 
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documents connected with threatening letters, to 
arrest strangers and persons travelling by night, and 
to change the vennue—which he eulogised as tending 
to the rapid vindication of the law and the checking 
of crime at its beginning. The present law, he 
showed, from his experience as a law officer, was 
not adequate to deal with seditious publications, 
and the power to detain absconding witnesses 
was often absolutely necessary for the adminis- 
tration of justice. This jurisdiction, and the 
compensation for outrages, he maintained, ought 
to be made permanent. He approved the de- 
cision of the Government not to ask for the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus—which, though 
an appropriate mode of dealing with a political crisis, 
was not fitted for agrarian ctimes—and he agreed 
also with them that if the jury system wore to be 
altered, it must be in a general and permanent way, 
and not by a temporary measure. The only objec- 
tion he urged to the bill was that instead of being 
mixed up with and made complementary to the 
Land Bill, it should have becn brought in pre- 
viously and independently. It was time long since 
for the Government to have interfered and enforced 
provisions like these. In proof, Dr. Ball drew a 

werful picture of the condition of certain districts 
in Ireland—worse, he maintained, than in an open 
civil war—where outrages were committed with 
impunity with the view of establishing a reign of 
terror. Considering the decrease in the population 
and the increased material prosperity of the — 
he thought the present state of Ireland more deplor 
able than at any other time; for that now outrages, 
confined at first to certain districts, through being 
unchecked so long, had invaded hitherto peaceable 
and untainted counties. But the machinery pro- 
vided by the bill could not by itself create a“ strong 
executive; for that, inflexible justice, strict impar- 
tiality, and an enlightened appreciation of the wants 
of the country, were required. 


Mr. Housman expreased his disappointment at 
being called on once more to vote for the old stale 
expedient of a Coercion Bill, and that, too, by a Go- 
vernment which had struck out a bold and original 
line of their own on the Lind and Church Bills. 
Criticising the details of the bill, he suggested that 
evidence might be obtained by adopting the Scotch 
system of preliminary inquiry, and as to the 

lice, greater protection ought to be given to them 

y laving a penalty on any district where one o 
them was injured. Mr. Horsman complained, too, 
that the Premier had not marked his sense of 
the gravity of the crisis by himself introducing the 
bill. 


Mr. HNL admitted that the Government had 
made out an adequate case for the bill, but censured 
them severely for their delay in introducing it. He 
indicated several points in which it would require 
amendment, particularly in the press clauses, which 
he foresaw would work harshl7 and unjustly. 


Mr. DowntnG moved the amendment of the debate, 
and though the majoritv was evidently in favour of 
going on, Mr. Guapstonz consented to the motion, 
expressing a hope that the debate would be bro ught 
to a close to-night. 

Some other business was disposed of, and the 


House adjourned at twonty minutes past twelve 
o’clock. 


THE GOVERNMENT EDUCATION BILL. 


Most of our readers are aware that the Nonconfor- 
mist Committee are taking measures to elicit opinion on 
the part of Nonconformist ministers in reference to 
the religious provisions of the Government Bill. As 
many as 7,500 forms of petition ard protest—two 
separate documents—have been sent out, to be signed 
by ministers only. The petitions are to be presented 
to the House of Commons, and the “ protest is for 
presentation to Mr. Gladstone, in order that the 
views of Nonconformist ministers may be clearly 
made known to the Government. Out of the 7,500 
forms not fewer than 4,700 had been returned, signed ; 
and as the documents have been only four days in 
circulation, a large number of additional signatures 
may be expected. Those ministers who have already 
signed the petition or protest are as follow :—Congre- 
gationalist, 1,200; Wesleyan Methodists, 950; Bap- 
tists, 900; Unitarians, 250; Primitive Methodists, 
450; and other denominations, 950. The number of 
refuse to sgn is only thirty-eight, most of these 
coming from Wesleyan ministers, who decline to 
take action until the report of the Conference Com- 
mittee is issued. The signatures of Wesleyans, how- 

ever, we believe, amount to above one-half the whole 
body of ministers in the Connexion. A large number 
of the signatures received come from the rural dis- 
tricts, and are accompanied by letters, expressing 
deep satisfaction with the action of the committee, 
and giving facts from personal experience to prove 
that the worst anticipations of the committee would 
be realised should the bill pass without amendment 
in the points objected to. We are requested to ask 
those ministers who have not yot returned the forms 
of protest and petition, to do so without delay. 


At the meeting which is announced to be held at 
St. James’s Hall next Friday evening, the amend- 
ments proposed by the National Education League 
will be considered. Mr. John Stuart Mill, who has 
but just returned from Avignon, has promised to 
take part in the proceedings. 


The Nonconformists of Manchester have organised 
a committee for the purpose of watching and in- 
flucncing the progress of the Education Bill through 
Parliament. : 

At a large meeting in the Lyceum Theatre, Sun- 
derland, to consider the Education Bill, resolutions 
were agreed to to the effect that the education in 
State-aided schools should be undenominational and 
unsectarian, but the reading of the Holy Scriptures 
should not be excluded, and that religious education 
should not be left to local boards. | 

A town’s meeting was held on Friday night, at 
Hanley, to consider the Education Bill. A resolu- 
tion was moved protesting against power being given 
to local boards to decide whether any or no religion 
shall be taught in schools; againet the levying of 


rates for denominational education; and against the 


conscience clause of the Government Bill. An 
amendment was proposed approving the Goverament 
Bill. The resolution was carried by a very great 
2 and a petition in favour of the bill was 
adopted. 

A large meeting of Roman Catholics, to consider 
the Education Bill, was held at the Theatre Royal, 
Liverpool, on Thuraday, under the presidency of 
Sir R. Gerard. The chairman advocated cempul- 
sion as necessary, owing to the debased condition of 
Roman Catholics, Mr. Maguire, M.P., moved a 
resolution, which was carried, that religious educa- 
tion alone would be acceptable. He elaimed liberty 
of edacation, and counselled Catholics to take their 


stand upon principle and conscience in the coming 


fight against infidelity and the destruction of the 
marriage tie. Amid great enthusiasm he anded 
that England should concede what Prussia had 
accorded to Catholics. The Rev. G. Porter, Pre- 
sident of the Jesuit College, denounced the pre- 
cedence of the right of the State over that of the 
parent as a Pagan principle. He asserted that, 
according to the Government return, Catholic 
schools showed a higher standard of efficiency than 
those of Protestants. Resolations were also carried 
in favour of the extension of the existing system on 
the basis of Imperial supervision and taxation. 

The West Suffolk Chamber of Agricalture met at 
Bury on Thureday to consider the Government 
Education Bill; Major Wilson in the chair. Aftera 
long discussion, in which a great variety of opinion 


f| Was expressed, a resolution was agreed to approving 


the goneral principle of the bill; but objections 
were entertained to several of the details of the 
mensure. Most of the speakers were opposed to 
compulsion of any kind, while some were willing 
to submit to indirect compulsion, It was also 
thought that the limit of age at which attendance 
at school should be enforced, ought to be redaced 
from twelve to ten years. Very strong opposition 
was also manifested to the clause which leaves the 
character of religious instruction in the hands of 
school boards, as calculated to engender striſe 
where opposing parties are nearly balanced. The 
general opinion prevailed that the bill might be 
rendered satisfactory by amendments in committee. 


The Times romarks that the solution of the 
religious difficulty foreshadowed by Mr. Gladstone 
is so obvious that it would be absurd to credit Mr. 
Mundella with the authorship of it, though he was 
the first to suggest it in the House of Commons, 
It must have approved iteelf to most unprejudiced 
minds long ago, but for the strange confusion of 
thought attaching to the equivocal word denomi- 
national.“ In describing a system of education as 
‘¢ denominational,’’ we mean either or both of two 
very different things. It may be denominational in 
management without being denominational in teach- 
ing, or it may be denominational in teaching without 
being denominational in management. The Irish 
system is perhaps the most familiar instance of the 
former alternative. Its characteristic feature is a 
“time conscience clause that is, a rule that 
although no religion, or no religion peculiar to any 
sect, may be taught during certain hours, any 
religion whatever may be taught at other convenient 
hours in the school-building. So far as the children 
are concerned, the difference between this and a liberal 
denominational system is hardly perceptible, for it 
signifies little whether the hours devoted to secular 
instruction are to monopolise the name of school 
hours,” or whether school hours be nominally 
extended so as to cover the hours for religious in- 
struction. That instruction, the Times ventures to 
predict, would generally be given, as it is now, by 
the schoolmaster himself, and, if sensibly given, 
would be attended by the vast majority of children 
with the full consent of their parents, whether the 
schoolmaster were a Charchman or a Dissenter. It 
is to be hoped that all parties may ultimatel 
acquiesce in a settlement on this basis, however it 
may be modified in application. 

he Standard says that ifthe Government scheme 
is to be eo manipulated as to win over the Secularists, 
nothing can be more certain than that it will prove 
repugnant to those who uphold the denominational 
system, or at least the liberty of religious instruction. 
There are two ways of interpreting ‘‘the time 
clause, which is proposed as a substitute for the 
conscience clause, with the view of effecting, to use 
Mr. Gladstone’s words, a complete separation in 
time, and in time alone, of the religious from what is 
called the secular education.“ On the one hand, it 
may mean that a certain time during the school 
hours shall be set apart for religious instruction, 
during which objecting parents may withdraw their 
children. On the other hand, it may mean a regula- 
tion by which religious instruction might be thrust 
out of the ordinary curriculum, and relegated to 
certain hours before school had commenced or after 


it had terminated. The former regulation might be 


—o with considerable inconvenience in practice, 
but in principle it would hardly be to any 
— which does not attach to the 

ed conscience clause. The latter, however, would 
decide in favour of the Seoularists the whole ques- 
tion in dispute between them and the Denomina- 
tionalists, Its acceptance by the latter would in- 
volve the surrender of the very basis of their position. 
It would be impossible, The Government have a 


» comprehensive, 

provided only that they follow the wise and tempe- 

rate instinct which presided over the measure as it 

now lies before the House of Commons, If they 
us 


CHINA AND HER MISSIONARIES. 
I, 


We are now drawing to the close of the year 1869, 
With regard to Ohipa, this has been a year fraught 
with deep interest. As missionaries we have covery 
reason to be thankful that so much public attertion 
has been drawn to our existence and work. The 
English Press, the Foreign Minister at Peking, and 
the Duke of Somerset, have all done us good service. 
The irrational ory against missions and missionaries 
elicited by the Yang-Chow riot, shows that an in- 
credible amount of ignorance existed in respect to 
the missionary enterprise in China. Tho work and 


the agents have been misrepresented, calumniated, 
and ridiculed in no measured terms by many of your 
leading newspapers, and by some of the peers of the 
realm. Here in China, too, they have been handled 
rather roughly by a section of the press. Men who 
have never put a foot within the door of a mission - 


ary's house, chapel, or schoolroom, think; that they 
have a right to epeak authoritatively of him and his 
labours. Ip attacking missionaries there is nothing 
to be feared here. To asperse them is a perfectly 


safe employment; for it is generally supposed they 
have no reputation to be tarnished, _—=syv 


In the present cry we have only a repetition of 
the old and silly story about mission The 
traditianary notion that the missionary must be 
either a hypocrite or a dolt had ita birth on the same 
day as missions; and, thod%h it ought to have been 
strangled thore and then, it still lives, and amusingly 
presents itself before us in ever-varying forms, 
according to the exigence of the case or the times. 
While the individual missionary may be exempted 
from this judgment and esteemed a man of education 
and sterling worth, the genus missionary seems 
hopelessly condemaed. For it there is no ae, 
A missionary must be an enthusiast; or, if he 
not an enthusiast, he is probably a rogue.” This is 
plain enough, and sweeping enough; but His Grace 
the Duke of Somerset deserves some credit for having 
given the sentiment such a concise and pithy exzpres- 
sion. The Times, too, assures us that of all men the 
missionaries are the most imprudent and wrong- 
headed, and that neither Parliament, nor tke Prese, 
nor general society is fond of them. Believing that 
the missionaries must be enthusiasts or rogues, the 
Duke of Somerset was not far wrong in ‘ouhleg to 
know whether the Government would adopt some 
more efficient and stringent mode of dealing with 
them, either by sending them out of the country, or 
by telling them that they should go no further, and 
imperil our friendly relations with China by their 
proceedings. And if they are the most imprudent 
and wrong-headed of men, the Government, though 
unable to evict them if they choose to go or stay, 
would be quite justified in absolutely ref to 
give to them and their enterprise the 
countenance. But is all this true of tho missionaries ? 
The fact is, that nothing can be more untrue; and 
this I hope to show clearly in the following 
remarks. 

I may observe here, that since the Duke of Somer- 
set’s grand speech in the House of Lords, a marked 
change has come over the tone of the most rabid 
2 of the English press in China on missions. 
— — owe confined — 4 — to the noble work of 

ucing missionaries, and loudly demanding their 
eviction, he would have been hailed as an oracle, 
and applauded as a far-secing statesman; but, un- 
fortunately for his reputation, he must have a flin 
at the merchants, and declare that there is no 
sink of iniquity as Shanghai. There he put his 
foot into it. Now Shanghai is known in these 
as the Model Settlement, so to call 8 the 
greatest sink of iniquity, was simply to commit a sin 
which cannot be forgiven. In 4 to prove how 
entirely ill-informed and perverse His Grace must be 
on all matters relating to China, our former foes are 
only too glad to lay aside old animosities, and bear 
their testimony to the fact that missionaries are not 
the noxious vermin that he has declared them to be, 
that their intentions are upright and ‘praiseworthy, 
and that they have somewhat to show of which they 
may fairly boast. It would be well, however, if our 
mercantile friends and others, who wince under this 
severe castigation, would bear in mind that the 
missionaries are of feelings as well as 
themselves, and that it isa mark of neitber intelli- 
gence, candour, nor large-heartedness, to be ever 
reiterating that stock of ribaldry about missionaries, 
which, after all, is nothing more nor less than the 
offspring of gross ignorance and stolid prejudice. 
Whilst missionaries can afford to treat all unjust 


accusations maliciously or thoughtlessly preferred 
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them by their enemies with the silent con- better. The fact that even Mr. Hart can accord to 


tempt which they deserve, it is a duty 
rey —— as well as to the cause, to do what 
they can to remove any erroneous views honestly, 
though ignorantly, beld by those who take a dep 
interest in their labours, and who would greatly 
rejoice in their success. 

Whilst the missionaries, as 4 class, are pretty 
generally supposed to be men of an inferior type, the 
word missionary is connected in many minds with 
an ideal perfection which is seldom or never realised 
in this world. Whatever they may actually be, they 
are to be something more than men. 
Would that every 1 —— in China could rise to 
his own standard of personal consecration, self-abne- 
gation, and Christian heroism! It will be well for 
the friends of missions, however, to bear in mind 
that the missionaries are men like themselves ; that, 
like themselves, they have their woaknesses, follies, 
and sins; that there are missionaries and mis- 
sionaries ; that there may be among them a few, as 
in the ministry at home, who havo mistaken their 
calling entirely ; that, taking them all in all, they 
areeducated, peaceable, honest, earnest, hard-working 
men; and that, though not one of them would claim the 
honour of having realised his own ideal of a mis- 
sionary, by far the majority of them deem it to be 
their duty and privilege to live, labour, suffer, and 
die for the 8 of the people to whom they ha ve 
been sent. Such, I think, are the missionaries. 


In order to understand their relation to the late 
disturbances, and to rebut the various charges pre- 
ferred 2 — them, it will be necessary to form a 

ht estimate of the character of the people amon 
whom their lot is cast, and whose welfare they see 
to promote. Mr. Burlingame has given us a glowing 
description of this people. She (Ohina),“ he says, 
“comprehends very well that she must come into 
relation with the civilisation which is pressing all 
around her; and comprehending that, she does not 
wait to be approached, but comes and extends 
to you her hand. She tells you she is read 
to take upon her ancient civilisation the gra 
of your civilisation. She invites your merchants, 
she invites your missionaries, she tells them to 
plant the shining cross on every hill and in every 
valley, for she is hospitable to fair argument.” 
Were all this true, our difficulties with China would 
be at an end; but, unfortunately, it is not true, and 
the picture is so unlike the original that the contrast 
looks perfectly ludicrous. That the Chinese is a 

t people, a polite 122 a patient people, and 
ndustrious people, we all knew before; but that it is 
a progress-loving people, no one, except Mr. Burlin- 
game, had even su«pectéd. Sir Rutherford Alcock 
seems to have arrived at a very different conclusion 
on this point. In his letter to Consul Medhurst on 
telegraphy, he writes :—‘ Of the desire for progress 


by the same horizon. 
remote ancestor did, but not a point farther. 


which they the Chinese no higher praise than this, and that this 


is the ground on which he propounds his leave-her- 
| alone” policy, is the strongest proof we could pos- 
| sibly have of the intensely obstructive and retrogres- 
sive spirit which pervades and sways the Chinese 
Government. It shows, too, that if China is ever to 
advance she must not be left alone, for, in that case, 
the want of even this material strength would not 
be felt, and she would consequently relapse into 
indifference and never move a single step. All the 
concessions she has ever made to western diplomacy 
have been the result of pressure from without, and 
Mr. Hart sees clearly, in spite of his leave-her- 
alone policy, that to do away with all pressure 
would be the very worst thing that could possibly 
‘befall China, and that therefore it is of the last 
‘importance that she should be surrounded by influ- 
ences tending to confirm her in her feeling of want 
of strength, and not calculated to send her asleep in 
her weakness, China has sent a mission to Europe 
and America to ask for time, but no one knows 
better than Mr. Hart that the time to make a single 
important concession will never come, if she is once 
allowed to feel that she is perfectly safe in her con- 
dition of stagnation and isolation. 


There is a great deal of talk about Chinese 
Civilisation. It is greatly overrated, and under- 


rated. In many respects it is both wonderful 
and admirable. It is very interesting to study its 
rise and progress. But the study is as difficult 
as it is interesting, and what we know most 
certainly about it is that, by some mysterious 
‘cause, it was arrested many centuries ago, to 
be succeeded by a long and dreary period of lifeless 
conservatism. Fur many many ages the Chinese 


have scarcely advanced a step in the path of true. 


progress. In almost every respect we find them to- 
day what they ware two thousand years ago. The 
Chinaman of to-day is, in all the important features 
of his life and character, the fac simile of the China- 
man of the remote past. He sees things in the same 
light in which his ancient brother saw them, and he 
talks and reasons about them in the same old- 
fashioned way. The sweep of his vision is bounded 
He may see as far as bis 
The 
minimum visible of both is identical. The great 
universe presents the same aspect to him as it did to 
his prototype—neither larger nor smaller—neither 
more nor less sublime. Nature speaks to him in no 
new voices, and discloses to him no new laws, forces, 
or elements. ‘The civil wars of China have been 
many, and most of them have been protracted, and 
carried on on gigantic scales; yet hardiy one 
of them has resulted in anything higher or 
better than a temporary change of masters. 
Though we read of one or two political and 


which the Chinese mission now in Europe assured 
Dr. Macgowan’s countrymen was so ardent and 
general with the rulers of China, there is no 
evidence here. II any hopes are built on its 
existence, therefore, I fear there is nothing but 
disappointment in store for those who indulge 
in them.” Mr. Hart, Inspector-General of customs, 
telle us a that nothing but complete ignorance 
of China could have permitted the public to assume 
that the vast changes now looked for are regarded 
as necessary, and — for by China herself. He 
states that, ever since his arrival in Peking, in 1861, 
he has been urging the Chinese Government to 
movo in the direction of what the West understands 
. apr eiy ; but that to the mass of Chinese 
ials the word improvement would convey no idea 
corresponding to that which it has in the Western 
mind; that perhaps some forty officials in the pro- 
vinoes, and perhaps ten in Peking, have a glimmer- 
ing notion of what it is that the foreigner means 
when he speaks in general terms of progress; that of 
these fifty, not one is as to enter boldly on a 
career of p and take the consequence of even 
a feeble initiative; and that the object of the Bur- 
lingame Miesion was not to announce to the western 
world that China wished progress, and the unifica- 
tion of the whole human race, but to cultivate and 
conserve friendly relations, by explaining to each of 
the treaty powers the many difficulties that China 


cannot fail. to experience in attempting to change: 


existing conditions and to introduce novelties, and 
to prevent, in so far as possible, any resort to hostile 
pressure to wring from China concessions for which 
the Government did not as yet feel itself ready. 
Mr. Hart, however, maintains that-a start has already 
been made. But the proof of this he finds not in a 
desire on the of the rulers of China for inland 
steam naviga railroads, telegraphic lines, the 
2 mines, an extension of friendly intercourse 
with nations, etc., but in their felt want of 
power to resist all innovations, and the efforts they are 


putting forth to secure it by establishing arsenals 
and g gunboats. He says that China has a 
master want—the want of material s th, and that 

her attempt to become strong physically, China 


upon a career of improvement, and will, 
2 by step, develop resources, create industries, 

achieve progress materially, intellectually, 
morally, What Mr. Hart means to say is this: 
China hates what we call progress, and wishes to 
have notbing to do with it. She would, if she could, 
resist foreign intrusion, restrict ‘Yr intercourse, 
and regain i tion of isolation. But she cannot 
do this, for she lacks the necessary material strength, 
alias arsenals and gunboats. e Government is 
now establishing arsenals and building gunboats 
with this end in view, and Mr. Hart sees in this step, 
which has its origin in intense dislike to all innova- 
tons, and a fixed resolve to resist all imprevements, 


a fair start in the line of ese, for it 
something higher and 


must, he thinks, lead to 


* 


social changes of some importance effected by these 
dynastic revolutions, we fail to discover any traces of 
an impression produced on the national mind by an 
or all of them. That has always remained stereotyped, 
and more than proof against all disturbing forces. 
In character, principles, aspirations, and aim, the 
nation has e emerged out of each ca'aclyem 
unchanged. The enfranchisement of the people, 
progress, and reform, in the sense in which these 
terms are understood in the West, are never aimed 
at by an insurrectionist or a great Minister in China. 
The idea of establishing a new order of things, that 
shall be an improvement on the old, never enters into 
the mind of any one, There are one or two memo- 
rable exceptions on record; but chis is emphatically 
the rule. Such a change the people neither expect 
nor desire. All they look for is the redress of cer- 
tain grievances arising from maladministration, the 
rectification of corrupted manners, the reformation of 
abuses, and the restoration of primeval order. Be- 
yond this point their hopes and aspirations never go; 
and a political or an insurgent chief who should 
attempt anything more, would be an object of almost 
universal execration. Hence the reason why Chinese 
history is, on the whole, the driest and most unin- 
teresting of studies. Beyond a certain point it is 
not a record of either progress or regress, but of stag- 
nation. And hence it is also that the Chinese are 
the most inscrutable and unattractive specimens of 
humanity we come in contact with. They belong 
to the past, of which we know but little, and with 
which we cannot sympathise much. The impress 
of the ages is stam on tho Chinaman’s brow. 
He is more nearly related to the men beyond the 
flood than to the men of the present. If one of the 
Abrahamic age were to rise from his grave he would 
ise in the modern Chinaman a contemporary 
and a brother. They would have no difficulty in 
understanding each other, whilst both would be 
equally puzzled as to what to make of us. The 
Chinaman does not belong to us, and we, there- 
fore, cannot understand him, and find it extremely 
difficult to like him. His looks are antique, his 
notions groterque, his tastes whimsical, and his whole 
life and conduct odd and inexplicable. But then we 
are as far from him as he is from us; and he finds it 
just as difficult to understand and appreciate us, 
and that for the“ same reason. We are often sur- 
prised to find that the Chinese have so litttle affection 
for us, manifest so little respect towards us, and that 
we find it so difficult to lodge ourselves in their 
hearts. But we don’t reflect on the fact that we have 
about as little affection for them, and that a genuine 
Chinaman is about the last man that we would adm̃it 
into the sanctuaries of our own bosom. But are we 
not much superior to them? Are we not more 
manly, more intelligent, more skilful, more humane, 
more civilised, nay, are we not more estimable every 
way P Tes, according to our way of thinking. No, 
emphatically No, according to theirs. And it would 


be nearly as difficult for us to alte our opinion on 


4 


the subject, as it is for them to alter theirs. If we 
could only borrow a Chinaman's éyes for a few 


minutes, we should appear strange beings to our- 
selves even, and probably agree with him that, com- 
paratively, we had made but little real progress. 
We say that the Chinese are semi-civilived at least ; 
they are not prepared to allow that we have reached 
that point. 
Gntrrrru JOHN. 
Hankow, December 31, 1869. 


Fortign and Colonial, 
—— 
FRANCE. 
IMPERIAL LETTER ON THE CONSTITUTION. 
The Emperor has addressed the following im- 
portant letter to M. Ollivier :— 


I think it opportane, under present circumstances, to 
adopt all reforms required by the Constitutional Govern- 
ment of the Empire, in order to put an end to the 
immoderate desires for a change which prevail in cer- 
tain minds, and also not to leave public opinion un- 
settled by creating instability. The first place I accord 
to those reforms which refer to the Constitution and the 

rerogatives of the Senate. The Constitution of 1852 

ad, above all things, to provide the Government with 
the means of establishing authority and order, but it 
remained to be perfected. As long as that Constitution 
existed, the country would not have allowed the estab- 
lishment of public liberties on solid bases. At the pre- 
sent time, when successive changes have gradually. 
created a constitutional régime in harmony with the 
basis laid down in the plebiscite, it is important to 
replace in the domain of law all that more specially has 
reference to the preservation of legislative order—to 
impress a definite character upon the latest reforms—to 
pluce the Constitution above all controversy, and to call 
upon the Senate, that grand body which contains so 
many brilliant men, to lend to the new régime their 
most efficacious concurrence. I therefore request you to 
come to an understanding with your colleagues, and la 
before me the draft ofa Senatus Consultum which shall 
firmly fix the fundamental dispositions deriving from 
the plebiscite of 1852, and which shall divide the Legis- 
lative Power between the two Chambers, and restore to 
the nation that portion of constituent power it had dele- 
gated to me. 

The Francais, the Ministerial organ, declares that 
ten Liberal Senators intend shortly to introduce a 
resolution in the Senate, proposing that the latter 
shall relinquish its constituent power, receiving in 
its stead the legislative power possessed by the 


Chambre de Paris under the Government of July. 


The same journal says: —“ The intrigues of the 1 
of reaction to prevent the accomplishment ok the 
projected modifications in the organisation of the 
constitutional power have completely failed. The 
Emperor firmly maintains the liberal resolutions 
adopted on the proposition of the Cabinet.“ 

Friday was the birthday of the Prince Imperial, who 
was born on March 16, 1856, and who is conse- 
quently fourteen years old. ‘The army promotions, 
and appointments in the Legion of Honour, by which 
the event is annually celebrated, are published in the 
Oficial Journal, Among the new officers in the 
Legion of Honour is M. Chassepot, Inspector of 
Arms, and inventor of the rifle named after him. 

The French Cabinet, it is said, are unanimous 
upon all home questions, and also upon the line of 
policy to be adopted towards the Gicumenical Council. 
The members are actively engaged in the considera- 
tion of the. constitutional facul ies to be transferred 
to the Corps Législatif in order promptly to snbmit 
proposals to the Senate. 


TRIAL OF PRINCE PIERRE BONAPARTE. 


The High Court of Justice assembled at Tours on 
Monday, and the proceedings commenced at 11°30 
a. in., before a crowded court. All the civil and 
military authorities, as well as the mother and 
brother of the late Victor Noir, were present. 

Prince Pierre Bonaparte was introduced a little 


| before one o' clock, accompanied by a captain of gen- 


darmerie. The jury having been sworn, the Presi- 
dent read an address to the jury, explaining the 
exceptional jurisdiction in the present case, and 
their duties. The interrogatory of the Prince was 
then proceeded with. The President: You were 
condemned in 1849?—Prince Pierre: I was then 
grosely insulted. The President: An article to be 
regretted has been published by the Avenir Corse,— 
Prince Pierre: I wished to defend the honour of my 
family. On being questioned respecting the indi- 
dents at Auteuil, the Prince repeated exactly the 
recital made by him in his reply to the Juge 
d' Instruction. 

Why did you enter the saloon with a revolver P—I 
always carry a revolver. Your hand was on the 
revolver in your pocket P—To this the Prince made 
no reply, but stated afterwards that M. de Fonvielle 
showed his pistol first. Why did you fire upon M 
de Fonvielle, who endeavoured to escape P—M. de 
Fonvielle endeavoured to fire, and was taking aim. 

A printed plan of the house of the Prince at 
Auteuil was distributed among the members of the 
jury, and the President gave some explanations. 

y M. Flozquet, the counsel for the Noir family: 
Why was your pistol found fully loaded when you 
were arrested P—The Prince: I reloaded because I 
believed myself in danger from persons outside. 

The sitting of the court was then suspended for a 
short time. | 

The court reassembled at 2 50 p.m. M. Lalmand, 
secretary of M. Roidot, Commissioner of Police, read 
the deposition of M. de Fonviclle made on the 10th 
of January, in which the Prince is accused of having 
struck a * before firing. M. de Fonvielle was 
then summoned into the witness- box. He repeated 
his version of the affair, and said he did not imagine 
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that he was going to visit an assassin. The Prince 
replied, “ Adsassin yourself!“ and proceeded to 


advert to the Orsini conspiracy. M. de Fonvielle,° 


questioned by the President, declared that he him- 
self was always armed ; had he not been so, he should 
have been killed at the Prince’s house. The Prince 
hereupon declared that M. Fonvielle’s version was 
entirely false. The latter had invaded his house 
armed, and should not now bea witness but a de- 
fendant in the cause. In reply to Mr. Leroux, the 
Prince’s counsel, M. de Fonvielle denied positively 
ever having said that the Prince had been struck by 
Noir. 

The witness M. Grousset, manager of the Marseil- 
laise, then arrived, attended by two gendarmes. 
On his entering the court he said something 
not heard by the public, but which caused murmurs 
from the people outside. M. de Grandperret, 
the Procureur-Impérial, told him that if he 
repeated this outrageous conduct he should 
be compelled to inflict a punishment up 
him. M. Grousset replied, but was interrupted by 
the President, who requested him to confine himself 
to the facts of the case. M. Grousset then gave ex- 
planations at great length, and in the courso of bis 
observations said that Prince Pierre’s crime had 
caused a universal affright, and that he (the witness) 
had never better understood the sad condition into 
which eighteen years of Imperial rule had plunged 
France. M. de Grandperret hereupon rose and stated 
that he did not wish to demand any greater penalty 
than that which the witness was already suffering in 
prison, but he requested that the witness should be 
reconducted thither, and that his written deposition 
should be read to the Court. The President acceded 
to this request, and the sitting closed at five p.m. 


AUSTRIA. : 
A Vienna telegram says that Herr Giskra has re- 


signed the portiolio of Minister of the Interior, in 


consequence of the decision of the Cabinet not to 
bring in a measure for electoral reform this session. 
In the sitting ef the Lower House of the Reicherath 
yesterday the general debate on the estimates for 
1870 was resumed. The Polishand Sclave Deputies 
supported the budget. The general debate having 
closed, the special debate followed, and the civil list 
and the expenditure for the Reichsrath were passed. 

Troubles have again broken ont in Dalmatia. 
The great concessions made by the Austrian Go- 
vernment, far from exciting the gratitude and con- 
ciliating the good-will of those lately in rebellion, 
have only stimulated them toa more insolent and 
swaggering pretension, and to an open defiance to 
all authority. A party of gendarmes despatched to 
the village of Pobori to execute a search-warrant 
were repulsed with force, and three dangerously 
wounded. The iron blockhouses which the Austrians 
had ordered to be sent back to Vienna have been 
again called for, and the road from Risano to Drajalf 
will now be secured along the entire length by a 
chain of forts. It is well known that Russian in- 
fluence is no stranger to this movement, and the 
Montenegrins are, this time at least, frank enough 


to admit that they are prepared to side with the 
insurgents. 


ITALY. 

A telegram from Ravenna says that General 
Escoffier, the Prefect of that city, was on Saturday 
assassinated by an inspector of police. Signor 
Farini questioned the Government in Parliament on 
Saturday afternoon. He wished the country to be 
assured that the assassination was not due to political 
motives. Signor Lanza replied that the murderer 
was named Cattaneo, and he had killed the General 
in his room. ‘The General had asked and obtained 
the transfer of Cattaneo from his post of inspector 
of police, for reasons of service. Cattaneo had there- 
upon addressed a request to the Ministry to obtain 
the revocation of this order, which was refused. 
Signor Lanza expressed. regret at the loss of a 
2 of such eminent qualities, and who had ren- 

ered great services to the country. 

In Saturday’s sitting of the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, during the discussion of the bill for the 
provisional exercise of the Budget, the Minister of 
War announced that 30,000 men would shortly be 
sent home on furlough. The Economista d'Italia 
announces that a decree will shortly be issued re- 
ducing the personnel of the diplomatic and consular 
agencies abroad. On Sunday the bill for the pro- 
visional exercise of the Budget till the end of April 
was adopted by 164 votes against 68. 

SPAIN, 

The Spanish Official Gazctte publishes a decree 
rendering it imperative upon all the clergy to take 
an oath to the Constitution within two months, 

It is asserted that the Government have resolved 
to abstain from sending a special envoy to the eu- 
menical Council, in consequence of the spirit which 
prevails at Rome. . 

The funeral of Don Enrique de Bourbon took 
place on Thursday in Madrid. An immense crowd 
was present at the ceremony, but perfect order 
prevailed, and no anti-Montpensier demonstrations 
occurred. The funeral was conducted by Free- 
masons, to which body the deceased belorged. 
When the priests saw Masonic insignia on the coffin 
they refused to perform the religious service. 

Many Unionist functionaries have resigned. It ia 
believed probable that the Regent will resign should 
the rupture between the Unionists and the Radicals 
prove definitive. 


AMERICA. 
The House of Representatives has passed the bill 
admitting Texas into the Union under the same 


restrictions as were imposed in the cases of Virginia 
and Mississippi. The Senate’s Committee on Fo 
Relations have reported adversely upon the treaty for 
the annexation of San Domingo. The friends of 
the treaty are still sanguine of having it considered 
in open session. A delegation of negroes from Ten- 
nessee are in Washington, urging Congress to take 
measures for their protection from the alleged oppres- 
sion of the State laws, and from outrages by the 
Ku-Klux bands. 

Carl Schurz has made a speech in the Senate, 
strongly opposing the resolutions offered proposing 
the re-establishment of military rule and the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act in Georgia. Carl 
Schurz declared that this proposition embodied a 
wanton and flagrant usurpation. 

A resolution has beon introduced in the Senate to 
provide for a Government survey of the proposed 
Tehuantepec Ship Canal, and for the encouragement 
of the project. 

The Free-trade party in the United States are 
making vigorous efforts to promulgate their views. 
Another organ has been started in New York, de- 
voted exclusively to the advocacy of free-trade 
opinions. We gather from it that advanced views 
on tho tariff question are rapidly gaining ground in 
all parts of the United States, 

There are reports that the African slave-trado 
has been revived by vessels claiming to sail under 
the American flag, and in the Senate Mr. Wilson 
(Republican), of Massachusetts, has introduced a re- 
solution calling upon the President for information 
whether any measures have bean taken by the 
Government to asssist in suppressing the African 
save traffic. : | 

The Chicago journals publish intelligence from 
the Red River, stating that Riel has released the 
Canadian prisoners, but has banished Doctor Schultz 
and other leaders of the “ reactionary ”’ party. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 
The recent alteration in the land laws of Victoria 
was attracting emigrants from the adjoining colonies. 
In South Australia some fresh gold discoveries 
have been made, and when the mail left there were 
sanguine hopes that others were in store. 
Advices from New Zealand stated that Te Kooti, 


with about 400 men, was hovering round the Upper 


Thames, and there appeared some reason to appre- 
hend that he was secretly assisted by the Maori 
king. The withdrawal of the troops had weakened 
the forces at the disposal of the Government, and 
emboldened Te Kooti to threaten the settled districts 
on the Waikato, 

The following cable telegrams have since been re- 
ceived :— 

Sydney, Feb. 28.—Mr. Robertson, the late Premier, 
has resigued his seat in the Legislative Assembly. 

Adelaide, March 1.—Parliament has been prorogued, 
pending the dissolution. 

Melbourne, March 1.—Parliament has been reopened. 
The position of the Ministry is considered strong. 

Sydney, Feb. 28.—Intelligence from New Zealand 
reports great depression among the colonists. Hostili- 


a had recommenced, aud several ekirmishes had taken 
P ace. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

The German papers announce the death of 
Moscheles, the once famous pianist and composer, and 
the tutor of Thalberg and Mendelssohn. 

The railway trains over Mont Cenis have ceased 
running for the time, owing to the heavy drifts of 
snow. si. : 

The University of Vienna has decided to open its 
medical lectures and confer medical diplomas on 
women. | 

Pére Hyacinthe, wearing the dress of a privato 
citizen, was present on Wednesday at the funeral of 
Count Montalembert. 

The Australian papers announce the death of Mr. 
Edward Denison, M.P. for Newark, which took place 
in Melbourne on the 26th of January. He went 
out for the benefit of his health. | 

Princess Czartoryski (says the Westminster Gazette) 
has just entered the very convent of the Carmelites 
at Cracow concerning which the world heard so 
much a little while ago, in connection with the insane 
nun Barbara Ubryk. 

The receipts of the Suez Canal from the opening 
to the end of February amounted to 908,599 francs 
(36,3437.). The traffic, which in January was at the 
rate of one vessel every other day, was in February 
at the rate of one vessel every day. 

Coat Ix InpDIa.—Dr. Mouat has made a great 
discovery.’ He has found coal at Miduapore, 
whilst engaged in boring for water for the use of 
the gaol. This is, indeed, a treasure trove. It is 
not impossible that further borings may establish 
the existence of a coal field beneath the laterite 
formation that extends the whole way from Rani- 
gurge to Midnapore.—Luglishman. 

PERSECUTION OF CHRISTIANS IN JAPAN.—A tele- 


gram from Yokohama, giving news to the 23rd of 


February, says that the Japanese authorities con- 
tinued to persecute the native Christians, and were 
demanding that foreign missionaries should be pro- 
hibited from teaching the netives. It is added: 
“A bad feeling towards foreigners prevails in all 
directions, officials especially being closely watched.“ 
Other advices from Yokohama state that the autho- 
rities are still persecuting and banishing the native 
Christians of Osaka, Nagusaki, and Hioja. 

Tux Dvuxe or Epinspurcu arrived at Bombay on 
Friday afternoon, and was received at the railway- 
station by the Governor and suite, the chief civil and 
military authorities, and the Guicowar of Baroda, the 


Rajah of Kholapore, the Rajah of Kutch, and 


the Nawab of Jheend. Many other Indian chiefs 


were present. The Duke is to leave on | 
next ror Madras. Ono the 16th the ships in 
the harbour were illuminated, and next day a 
rand ball was given at the Government House. 
The Duke also laid the foundation-stone of a Sea- 
men’s Home, towards which the Guicowar has con- 
tributed 20,0002. The Duke left Bombay for Bey- 
pore on Saturday. ; 

7 Mormons.—The Baltimore American of the 
2nd inst., publishes a letter from a S 
Salt Lake City, dated the 20th of February. 
writer says: It has been ely sacertained 
that Brigham Young, with several prominent Saints, 
will start for the south early next week, with a large 
train and camp equipsge. It is announced as his 

ree months, but none outside 
or destination. It i¢ 


agg * de * 

the flock know his purpose 

strange, to say the least, his leaving at euch a time 
as the present, and conjectures are rife concerning 
the purpose of the journey, the favourite one amon 
the Gentiles being that it is with the object of - 
ing a new Zion further south in case the Government 
insists on the execution of the laws.“ 

Excesstvs Har i Avstratia.—The weather 
has been a somewhat prominent topic of conversation 
this month. Twice in Melbourne the thermometer 
has reached 107 degrees in the shade, and on pape 
other days the mercury has stood at 100 degrees 
upwards. At Sandhurst and Echuca, and other 
inland towns, the heat has been even more intense. 


at Echuca stood at 113 degrees in the shade, and at 
Deniliquin, a town fifty miles further in and 
within the territory of New South Wales, the 
incredible temperature of 117 degrees in the shade 


was recorded. To the physical euffe of w a 
the extreme heat has been the cause has \dded, 
in most of the country districts, the distress conse- 

uent upon the loss of crops and dwellings 1 bush 
aces n one instance a whole township, that of 
Donovan’s Creek, was burnt down. —- Afeldourne 
Argus. ‘ 

Tur TERRIBLE ColListox orr Jarax.— Detailed 
accounts have now reached us of the inquiry at 
Kanagawa, on the 27th January, into the circum: 
stances connected with the collision between the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company's steamer Bombay 
and the United States corvette Oneida,” near 
Yokohama, in Japan, on the 24th January. In bis 
evidence before the court, Captain Eyre, of the 
Bombay, stated that he did not stop to render any 
assistance, because he did not think any damage 
had been done, The shock of the collision was 
very light. He furthermore stated that he saw no 


the Oneida. Evidence to the same effect was given 
by the chief officer and the pilot. The inquiry wae 
then adjourned, but the sentence of the court, sue- 
pending the certificate of the captain of the Bom 
for six months, has already been announced 


telegraph. 

Faentan Dissensions 1x Ausnica.—A Now York 

aper states that ut a recent mecting of the Fen 

nate in New York, General O' Neill presented a 
report containing a favourable statement as to the 
number of men and amount of matertal at the die- 
posal of the organisation, and in earnest terms urged 
upon the members the advisability of an early inva- 
sion of Canada. The majority, however, were 
strongly opposed to immediate action in the matter. 
The meeting broke up without arriving at any defi- 
nite conclusion. It was just after this meeting had 
taken place that the President of the Fenian te 
was shot in the streets by the ex secretary of that 
body, who has been committed for trial. An Ame- 
rican letter 0 : We have orders issued by Pre- 
ident General’ O'Neill, and counter orders by 
‘President of the Senate’ Gibbons. O'Neill re- 
voked the order for the New York Oongress, and 
declared Chicago the place, and the 19:h of April 
the time. Gibbons or ere that no delegates be seat 
to any of O’Neill’s Congresses. The rivals agree, 
however, in N there is an alarming 
impecuniosity in the Fenian treasury.” 


Faminz AnD Droveut at JenvsALem.—The touch- 
ing appeal addressed the other day by the Jews of 
Jerusalem to their generous compatriot, Sir Moses 
Montefiore, is confirmed to us now on the authority 
of the Anglican bishop. A sere famine is in the 
land, and unless help be sent them from abroad the 
people are well nigh helpless. The cisterns have 
given out, the heevens are locked fast, and, what is 
far graver, the springs in the neighbourhood are 
steadily drying up. A small donkey’s load of water 
costs 6d. now.to the poor Jews, whose family income, 
we are told, is but ls. Id. per week. To verify 
terribly the adage that “misfortunes never ocmé 
alone,” the unhappy country is overspread with 
clouds of locusts, which have settled down on all the 
most fertile country—on Sharon, Gulilee, and the 
valley of the Jordan. The bishop says:—‘ On the 
22nd our hopes revived; black\clouds were rising, 
and the barometer falling, but dot a Sy of raiu 
fell, and ever since the weather has been intensely 
hot, the air so filled with dust as to render the moun- 
tains of Moab invisible. The cisterns are now empty. 
Bir Ayoob, in the Valley of Hinnom, and Kedron’s 
Brook, have been seized by the Government for the 
soldiers. Water can still, however, be bought, 
though we have reason to feur that the authorities 
are about to lay a tax on all that is brought into the 
city. It is pitiful to” hear the cries and sobs 12 

or destitute people, especially the emaciated Jews, 
323 “eight times dearer than a few years 
Aor the first time people are murmuri: g 
inst travellers coming to Jerusalem, as they ey, 
drink up what little water there is. +Unless God 
‘sends us a plentiful latter rain, which is still possible, 


many must perish of famine and thirst,” 


On one of the hottest of the hot days the thermometer 


signals to stop, and heard no sound or voices from — 
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CHURCH LIFF—ANCIENT AND 
MODERN.* 


T woof the most interesting essays in Ecclesia” 
are Mr. Baldwin Brown’s on The Religious 
Lite and Christian Society,” and Dr. Mullens’s 
on “ Modern Missions and their Results.” They 
deserve to be studied together for the sugges- 
tive contrast they furnish between the Christi- 
anity of medieval Rome and that of modern 
Europe. The religious life” was as distinc. 
tive a feature of the Church of the Middle 
Ages as missionary labour is of the Church of 
to-day. The monastery was itself largely a 
missionary institution. The dream of the 
Western Orders” was to subdue the world to 
Christ, and to gather the nations into the king- 
dom of heaven. The religious houses were 
centres of civilisation, and homes of literature 
among barbarous people; they gave form to 
social life as Protestant missionaries have done 
for the South Sea Islands, and as, we may hope, 
— will do for the African continent. If we 
rightly estimate the difference between the 
medieval and the modern modes of action, we 
shall be largely helped to an apprehension of 
fandamental differences between Catholicism 
and Protestantism. 

The monastery was thoroughly Roman in its 

„It was a spiritual colonia; disre- 
garding national habit and tradition, it aimed 
transport Roman organisation everywhere ; 
it was a section of Rome set down in remote 
lands. It was this constant reference to Rome, 
the habit of dependence on Rome alone, of re- 
garding Rome as the only source of inspiration, 
which led to the contests between the orders 
and the secular clergy, and brought about the 
jealousy of national rulers by which the orders 
were weakened and wasted. Modern Protes- 
tant missions are thoroughly Western in their 
supreme faith in the ideas of the Gospel and 
their comparative disregard for institutions ; in 
their respect also for national habits and ocue- 
toms; in their endeavour to purify existin 
societies by the personal power of truth, wit 
the assurance that these will then develope 
themselves in fitting forms, varying indeed, but 
all worthy of Christian men- Mr. Baldwin 
Brown glances at another characteristic diff : 
rence between the spirit of the decaying Roman 
Empire and that of modern Christian society. 
The churches of our days are animated by pro- 
found hope for humanity and faith in men; the 
society in which the monastic system developed 
itself was hopeless because of its corruption, and 
deeply wretched. Mr. Brown refuses to assign 
„this as the mainspring of the asectic movement, 
but he recognises it as largely helping it. It 
“cannot be doubted that the utter wretched- 
“ness of life under the decaying Empire, the 
4 weariness and heart-sickness to which Pilate 
“ gave such dread expression, helped the move- 
“ment mightily.” And he quotes M. Guizot 
—* Men were ge gate perverted, and a 
“prey to all kinds of miseries. This is the 


‘reason why we find so many turning monks. 
“a laborious, honest, or happy people would 
% never have entered into this life.” 


Mr. Brown endeavours to point out in his 
essay much rather what was true and noble in 
the aims of the religious life” than wherein it 
was false in conception and perverted in fact. 
It may, perhaps, startle some readers to find 
him affirming that“ some vast organised system 
“was needful to keep before the eye of secular 
“society, however imperfectly, those great 
‘Christian ideas which would ultimately render 
“it independent of Church systems external 
“to it, for alltime.” It is true, he affirms the 
necessity. of Roman organisations to be 
analogous to the necessity of the Fall in human 
. “The transition from the Church 


“ system of the apostolic age to the Establish - h 


“ ment of Constantine, must be regarded as in 
“the strictest sense a Fall. Christianity fell 
“ as men fell, and, like man, to rise again. God 
% makes the Fall a stage in the unfolding of a 
as er, richer life. The question is, how far 
“during the stormy Middle age could pure 
“ spiritual ideas find room and air to breathe in 
“our world P” a. oer we to accept oon 
suggestions, quali as they are, as guiding 
hints — a solution of the problem. We 
pang the whole development of Romanism as 

y to be deplored. A fall from the redeemed 
state is very different from a fall from innogence 
of nature. The doubt of the 1 from 
which we have quoted as to whether pure 
“spiritual ideas could find room and air to 
“ breathe in our world,” is itself the cause of the 
fall from simple Christianity. Paul or John, 


e Ecclesia: Church Problems Considered in a Series 
21 Edited by Henry Rosgrt RETNOL IDS, D. D. 
: Hodder and Stoughton. 


“pure spiritual ideas both “ room and air to 
breathe.” If the“ pure truth of the Gospel.“ 
when “buried,” wrought with freedom and 
force on mankind, with how much greater free- 
dom and force would it have wrought had it 
always found a living resting-place in the heart 
and passion of “ purely spiritual” men, alive 
from the dead” The materialism of Imperial 
Rome proved too mighty for the Church. We 
are suffering to this day from the idolatrous 
traditions of the Empire that knew only to rely 
on force, splendidly organised and compacted 
into a system, let it be granted, but still force ; 
and that materialism would have had no attrac- 
tion for the Church of Christ, had there been 
men of Apostolic faith and character, to cherish 
and sustain the simpler conception of a mightier, 
because a purely spiritual, influence. 

There are two points in relation to which 
Mr. Brown ably and, we think, successfully 
vindicates the religious life” from popular 
‘misconception :— 

We wander among the graceful and splendid ruins 
of the great Benedictine houses, with which in time our 
country and Europe generally was begemmed ; and we 
are prone to indulge in a sarcastic reflection on the keen 
appreciation of natural charms which the choice of the 
sites exhibits. The taunt is somewhat threadbare, but 
we meet with it still even among those who ought to 
know the truth. Tintern, Bolton, Kirkstall, Fountains, 
and Melrose, are familiar names to most of us. They 
are the fairest scenes even in this fair land. The great 
abbeys abroad occupy mainly kindred sites. They 
seem to claim the softest valleys, the greenest 
pastures, the most fruitful hill-slopes, the most 
teeming rivers as their own. These gardens of 
Europe are the Benedictine eulogies. Fountains 
Abbey stands in a Yorkshire valley, of which 
one is tempted to complain that it is too exquisite, too 
suggestive of luxurious plenty; security, and repose. 
But tarn to the picture which the valley presented to 
the first monks who invaded it in search of a dreary 
wilderness, where they might be sure of finding hard- 
ship, hunger and toil. They came out of a wealthy and 
luxurious ~~ search for these; and they settled 
in the valley, where in time they reared their splendid 
fane, because they found there a dismal marsh and a 
thick forest, with no clearing big enough to give them 
a few sheaves of corn. ‘Search the records of the settle- 
ment of Benedict at Subiaco or Monte Cassino; 
Columbanus at Luxeuil, or Bibbio, his chief disciple, 
at St. Gall; Abelard at the Paraclete, Bernard at 
Clairvaulx~—and you will find substantially the same 
history. These scenes, which seem so fit to be the 
homes of a soft and indolent quietude, were chosen 
because of their wild and desolate sternness; and they 
were turned to their present beauty by the strenuous 
toil 1 a peasantry, the liks of which no other history 
reve ils. 


Mr. Brown does not abate the charges brought 
against monasticism, considered as a permanent 
Christian institution, that it tramples in the 
‘‘ mire” “the dearest and most sacred interests 
of society,” and blasts all the tender affec- 
‘tions and sympathies, all that makes life 
“ beautiful and blessed.” But he regards this 
as by no means conclusive against the 
‘religious life’ as a thing of virtue and use in 
“ite times.“ 

% We venture to think that some such isolation and 
sublimation of the domestic affections was essential to 
the realisation, after the struggles and self. mortifioations 
of nee, of that purity, delicacy, and spiritual beauty, 
which in modern life lends a holy charm to the perfec- 
tion of wedded and kindred love. In other words, so 
ensnaring, so debasing was the influence of the flesh on 
the domestic, social, and political life of men, that the 
new spiritual life had to draw itself off from them, and 


-nourish itself on what it took to be pure celestial aliment 


as the condition of its blending with them nobly at last, 
so as to purify and save them, instead of being, as was 
threatened in those days, buried in them and lost.” 
Mr. Brown's essay is the work of an historical 
artist; grouping and colour are both carefully 
studied in it; it is full of enthusiasm also, and 
is eloquently and powerfully written. The styie 
is calmer, it evinces more self-repression than 
the author’s earlier productions, and there is a 
corresponding gain of force. We had noted 
one or two instances of a tendency to exaggera- 
tion or paradox ; but the blemishes are so small 
when compared with the high merit of the 
essay that they do not deserve to be alluded to 


ere. 

The theme which Dr. Mullens has chosen he 
has long made peculiarly his own. His essay is 
a convincing proof of the value and fruitfulness 
of modern missions; no man ought to venture, 
under: fear of being rebuked for ignorance, to 
repeat in intelligent society the sneer that they 
have accomplished nothing. If we do not quote 
from this paper, it is because many of the facts 
are familiar to our readers, and the power of the 
essay does not lie in any set of facts which we 
might transfer to our columns, but in the general 
view of all the facts which are arrayed in euc- 
cession. The beautiful story of the Madagascar 
Christians is told onco more; it is fre-hly and 
charmingly told; never has it been told more 
beautifully than here. 

With a word or two on Mr. Allon's essay we 
must conclude our protracted notice of this sug- 
gestive volume. Mr. Allon writes on Tue 
most at 


| „Worship of the Church”; dwelling 
iy 


length on the worship of Praise. There are 


and men like these, would have found for 


‘merely a proper name. 


several valuable suggestions in this paper, on 
Liturgical and non-Liturgical worship for in- 
stance, and the character of Congregational 
Church music. One sentence we are surprised 
to read :— The religious feeling of a pious 
‘heathen may differ but little from that of a 
“pious Christian; but a common act of worship 
is determined as much by the deity to whom 
“it is addressed as by the religious sentiment 
“that prompts it.” If the “ religious feeling” 
of the 
Christian, then whatever may be the name by 
which they address the deity, they are worship- 
ping the same God. God isa Spirit, and they 
“that worship him must worship Aim (italics in 
„N. T.) in spirit and in truth. The Father is 
„ seeking such worshippers of him.“ God is not 
The “ religious feeling,” 
in the full sense of the expression, is the sub- 
jective apprehension of the invisible Spirit wor- 
shipped. A vague sentiment of adoration will 
not unite worshippers, but the identity of moral 
qualities recognised as adorable is identity of 
the object of rorship. 


“ CASIMIR MAREMMA.”* 


Casimir Maremma” is a novel with a purpose, 
and novels with a purpose do not often achieve 
great success. They aim at securing two ends, 
which, if not absolutely incompatible, are 
not very easily made to harmonise, and they 
are pretty sure to fail in accomplishing one or 
the other, if, in truth, they do not miss both. 
Mr. Helps, for example, wishes in this book to 
tell an attractive story, and at the same time 
to instruct the world as to some points of social 
science, specially in relation to emigration ;_ but 
though he has succeeded in producing a book 
of considerable beauty and interest, we cannot 
say that it proves him to be either a first-rate 
novelist, or a very sound political philosopher. 
This is of less importance, however, because 
the author of “ Friends in Council” writes so 
thoughtfully and so gracefully, throws out so 
many suggestive hints, presents old subjects 
in such new lights, and expresses himself with 
so much frankness on points that are often 
passed by altogether, and is so manifestly sincere 
in his desire to do some real service in the work 
of his generation, that there are innumerable 
charms. in the book, apart from our interest in 
the story, or our sympathy with the particular 
views it advocates. ‘‘Casimir Maremma has 
all the author’s characteristic qualities, and its 
attractiveness is not decreased by the fact that it 
brings us into contact again with the “ Friends 
“in Council.”. Very wisely, as we think, 
instead of the observations of Milverton and 
his friends being mixed up with the tale, an 
instalment of dialogue alternating with an 
instalment of tale, we have their observations 
given as an introduction and an epilogue. On 
a day when his friends are assembled at his 
house, Milverton tells them he has written a 
new story, which he intends to place in their 
hands, and then follows one of those free plea- 
sant suggestive conversations with which the 
readers of Realmah” are familiar, and which 
here forms the introduction to the book. It 
wanders to and fro, and much of it has little 
relevance to the subject of the book, but it is 
full of thoughtful observation and racy anec- 
dotes, and has not a little practical wisdom. A 
brief extract may serve to illustrate its cha- 
racter. It is one of Ellesmere’s wise utter- 
ances— 

** T suppose you are not so ignorant, all of you, as not 
to have heard of the Albigenses and Simon de Montfort 
—a man not in very good odour with Protestant his- 
torians, seeing that he slew and burnt thousands upon 
thousands of ‘heretics.’ Well, a certain Father Velly 
wrote a history of these doings. When Simon de Mont- 
fort, in this history, dies, the good father thus describes 
him: Homme incomparable, sil avoit été moins 
ambitieux, moins cruel, moius perfide, moins colére, et 
moins vindicatif.“ I think I have before now declared 
to this good company what is my humble opinion about 
many grammatical rules. The grammarians enunciate 
a rule, and then they give pages of exceptions. To my 
poor ungrammatical mind, it almost seems as if it were 
not worth while to lay down the rule at all, considering 
there are so many exceptions. My two amiable friends, 
Mauleverer and Milverton, differ only in his: Milver- 
ton learns the rule and forgets the exceptions; Maule- 
verer learns the exceptions, and takes them to be the 
rule. Milverton exclaims in his innocent way, Homme 
incomparable!’ Mauleverer exclaims, ‘ Homme ambi- 
tieux, cruel, perfide, vindicatif!’ I, like a wise man, 
combine both rule and exception, and am thus enabled 
to describe all human characters accurately. I cap 
thus touch off the female character to perfection. In- 
comparable creature, woman!’ I say, ‘if she were less 
vain, less poutative, (I like to coin a word sometimes) 
less disobedient, less expensive, and less determined to 
have her own way in everything!’ What an bistorian , 
with the aid of my Jesuit instructor, I should have been! 
By the way, you must kuow that the good father was 
perfectly sincere, and meant to praise his hero, as 1 
should wish to praise my hero or heroine.” 


This is a fair illustration of these conversa- 


K 


* Casimir Maremma, By the Author of “ Friends in 
Council.” 2 Vols. (Bell and Daldy.) 


eathen differs but little from that of the 
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tions, in which there is everywhere a good deal 
of quiet humour with occasional quaintness. 
both of thought and expression, which adds 
greatly to their charm. The Attic salt which 
we find in them, and in the reflections inter- 
— through the story, would redeem it from 
ulness, even if it were less interesting in itself. 
But dulness is about the last charge that could 
with fairness be brought about it. There is a 
want of artistic skill both in the portraiture of 
character, and in the construction of the plot, 
the episodes (one of whieh is as needless as it is 
improbable) and digressions are too numerous. 
The book, as a whole, cannot claim very high 
merit asa novel. Still, whatever its defects as 
a work of fiction, it has excellencies that more 
than counterbalance them. From first to last 
it is a pleasant and instructive companion of 
which we never weary, even though there are 
some things which appear out of place, and 
though the chief aim of the writer fails to com- 
mend itself to our judgment. 
Casimir Maremma himself is one of those re- 
markable characters with sublime aspirations, 
extraordinary talents and attainments, and 
eminent virtues whom a certain clasa of 
novelists are so fond of creating. There are 
many who will sympathise with Ellesmere’s 
expression of opinion in the closing conversa- 
tion, where the friends discuss the merits of the 
book they have been reading, that “ Casimir is 
too virtuous and altogether too grand for me.“ 
Perhaps, however, this style of character is 
necessary for the work the author had for him to 
do. His task is to found a great colony, and 
for this purpose he is endowed with the quali- 
ties supposed to be essential to a leader in such 
an enterprise. He has extensive knowledge, 
he unites physical strength with intellectual 
force and energy, and both are under the 
= of a strong will directed to a high end; 
e makes himself familiar with all classes of 
oo and for the purpose we find him at the 
ginning of the story leading two lives, the one 
disguised as an artisan, and the other in his 
true character among his aristocratic relatives, 
of the Lochawe connection. His ambition is to 
do some noble work, and this of colonisation 
appears to him that which will be productive of 
the greatest results. In the working out of 
this idea, however, the author finds opportunity 
for the introduction of a considerable variety 
both of character and incident, with not a 
little of that love-making without which many 
readers would think a novel altogether incom- 
plete. Whether the scheme he undertook, and 
which the author has evidently at heart, be 
feasible, is a question on which we do not care 
to enter here. In his judgment, men are not 
likely to be made more happy bz a system of 
“judicious emigration, but — may be made 
less abject. I suppose,” he says, that is 
„ gome gain. They may be less dirty, less ill- 
fed, less squeezed together.“ But for emigra 
tion to be judicious there ought to be a leader, 
one who would organise a colony after the 
manner of Lord Baltimore. Even if such a 
man were found, there would be practical diffi- 
culties in the future of such a colony beyond 
those which are discussed in the criticisms of 
his friends upon Milverton’s work. But whether 
the scheme itselt is feasible, or is to be treated 
only as the dream of a thoughtful and benevo- 
lent man, dwelling on the evils he sees around 
him, and anxious to suggest some form of 
remedy, we cannot but commend the desire of 
the writer to stir up in the hearts of those en- 
dowed with the gifts of rank and fortune some 
nobler ambitions than those by which too many 
of them are influenced. If it was only for its 
tendency to suggest such thoughts, to rouse 
from a life of inglorious idlenss or selfish and 
demoralising * to show the superiori'y 
of the practical work over the merely speculative 
inquiries, the book should have our commenda- 
tion. The character of Lord Glenant may not 
be a very probable one, but there is a lesson 
conveyed in the story of his life which ought 
not to be without a beneficial influence on 
many. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Estelle Russell. 
of Galileo.“ 2 Vols. (Macmillan and Co) As a 
story, Estelle Russell” has many excellencies. The 
plot is so skilfully contrived that, what does not often 
happen in novels, even the practised and critical reader 
is kept in suspense almost till the close. At the same 
time, there is nothing which outrages probability, the 
incidents being for the most part natural enough. 
The most unlikely thing in the whole, perhaps, is 
the singular manuer in which Sir Louis Vivian, the 
hero, is led into matrimony by the wiles of the 
scheming Julia Maurice. But this, as well as some 
other points of weakness and inconsistency in the 
conduct of the baronet, may very fairly be referred 
to that early disappointment which had blighted bis 


champions of Protestantism indulge. 


By the Author of the Private Life | 


whole life, and his later developments, contrasting 

strongly with his first promise, may thus be regarded as 

another evidence of the aathor’s art. That art is evi- 

dently of no mean order, as will be confessed by any 

one who carefully studies the different portraits here 

given us. The proud and selfish French Countess, who 

may well pair off with the testy and irritable Admiral, 

who is the plague of his whole family; the Liberal 

French curé, on whom a good deal of care has evidently 

been expended; “La Grandeur,” the Archbishop, 

who has Liberal sympathies, and intensely hates the 

Jesuits, but has his dignity to maintain, as well as (o 
guard himself against informers who are on the outlook 
for any mistake he may make; the young Oo unt 
Raymond himself, who is, we suppose, to stand as a 

type of a section of the young French noblesse, emerg- 

ing from Legitimist opinions and associations, but ex- 

changing their bondage to priestism for Rativnalism or 

Atheism, are all well drawn, and are marked by consider- 

able originality. Another proof of the writer's skill 

may be found in the characteristic differences between 

the three mothers—the Countess, Mra. Russell, and Mrs. 

Vivian—each intent on the advancement and happiness 

of her child, each of them with points of character that 

are strongly repulsive, and yet each so different from 

the others. Estelle herself is intended to illustrate the 

triamph of a simple loyalty of spirit under circumstances 
of very sore trial. What we do not like in the book is 
that she should have been placed in such circumstances, 
but no doubt they do sometimes occur in real life, and 
the tale may show how even under the greatest diffi- 
culties the temptation presented may be overcome. 
Whether it is well to depict such struggles in works of 
fiction is a question too wide to discuss here. It is to be 
said in favour of “ Estelle Russell that its tone is high, 
and that so far from there being anything to counten- 
ance any moral laxity, the tendency is altogether in the 
opposite direction. It is decidedly a superior novel. 


The Caged Lion. By Cnrartotre M. B. Toxon, 
author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” (Macmillan and 
Co.) The Caged Lion” is James I. of Scotland, at 
once the captive and the friend of our own Henry V. 
The story is intended to illustrate the period of his 
captivity, and to give us some idea of the character of 
the two monarchs, and of the state of England and 
Scotland at the time. Miss Yonge has been very suc- 
cessful in fictions of this kind. She sketches vividly 
and truthfully the leading features of the age in which 
her story is laid; and she contrives—what is no easy 
task—to weave the elements of romance and history 
well together. This book sustains her reputation. 
It does not ‘profess to be a mere reproductioa of his- 
toric fact, but the representations, where they are his- 
torical, are faithful and accurate. The hero isa creation, 
and the visit of the king to his native land, on which a 
good deal of the story turns, is also purely imaginary. 
Miss Yonge carefully points out to her readers how far 
she has adhered to history, and where she has called in 
her own power of invention, or departed at all from the 
letter of the record for the purposes of the narrative, 
Chaste and simple in style, full of life and interest as a 
story, useful as a picture of the men and mann ers of the 
period, ths book is one which has many attractions, 
especially for young readers. 


Latin and Teutonic Christendom. By G. W. Cox. 
(Longmans, Green and Co.) This is one of the books 
for which we are indebted to the CE cumenical Council, 
though the leaders of the Papacy will not feel that they 
owe any debt of gratitude to its author. The present 
attitude of the Latin Church (says Mr. Cox), towards 
the principles which are supposed to lie at the root of 
modern civilisation, “and to determine the course of 
t modern thought, cannot fail to call special attention to 
“the general character and working of the system for 
‘which it seems not unlikely to claim an absolute 
‘freedom from error. To illustrate this character is 
the object of this useful little volume, which is as 
different, as can well be imagined, from those so-called 
exposures of Romanism in which some self-chosen 
There is no 
bitterness of spirit, and the stiog which there un- 
doubtedly is lies in the clear and forcible array of facts, 
which exhibit the encroaching spirit of Romanism, its 
hatred of liberty, its hostility to truth and progress 
everywhere. The book consists of four essays—one on 
% Papacy, its Growth and Supporters; the second on 
% Mahomet”; the third on Eastern and Western 
“‘Monachism”; and the last on “ Teutonic Christi- 
“anity.” They are to be commended for their 
accuracy, their candour, and their force. 


London Characters and the Humorous Side of Lon- 
don Life. (London: Stanley Rivers and Co.) A man 
with his eyes open and a keen sense of the ridiculous, 
may find plenty to amuse himself, and with which to 
entertain others, in this great metropolis. The writer 
of this book has visited courts of law, markets, parks, 
and other places of public resort. The result is a capital 


series of entertaining sketches. 


Ecclesiastical Art in Germany during the Middle 
Ages. By Dr. Wituetm Lurxe, Professor of Art 
History in Stuttgart. Translated from the Fifth 
German Edition, with Appendix, by L. A. WHEATLEY. 
Illustrated with 184 engravings. (Edinburgh: T. C. 
Jack, 1870.) Dr. Lubke is now well-known to many 


in this country as an art critic, and this translation of 


— 


one of his works, which has reached a fifth edition in 
Germany, will find many English readers. Although 
addressed mainly to the „it will still eeoare 
the attention of the laity by the simplicity of its style, 
and the beauty and namber of its illustrations. The 
translator has added an appendix in which the salient 
points of divergence between British and continental 
ecclesiastical art are noticed, illustrating his remarks by 
some of the woodcuts taken from Dr. Lukbe’s “ History 
of Architecture.” The work is characterised by great 
research, and contains information which will be accept- 
able to all sorts and conditions of men. Those, f r in- 
stance, who have adopted the modern custom of utilising 
our town halls for Divine Worship, will be specially 
interested in the chapter on the early Christian Basi- 
licas. As soon as Christianity was publicly recognised, 
the Basilika, d. e., the Roman Market and Judgment 
Hall, was taken asa model for the Church, and this 
form of building remained unaltered in Italy until the 
thirteenth century. The Christians could consistently 
retain the name of Basilika (Royal building), with 
reference to the “ King of kings,” to whom their 
churches were dedicated. The covered corrijors or 
galleries were at first dispensed with, but they were re- 
stored when Constantine fixed his residence at Byzan- 

tium. This arrangement was necessitated by Oriental 

manners, and each upper story was kept specially for 

the use of the women. The columns used were such 

of the numerous remains of ancient buildings as suited 

the purpose. The twisted pillars in Raphael's cartoon 

of the healing of the lame man at the Beautiful Gate, of 

which Mr. Ruskin speakeso disparagingly, were evidently 
copied from the pillars in a church at Rome, which were 
said to have formed part of the temple at Jerusalem, 

The introduction of the vault, and more especially the 
cupola, led to a new and altogether original coclesiastical 
architecture. This was called the Byzantine style. The 
Romanesque style has been for a long time confounded 
with the Byzantine, and Dr. Lubke shows that their ro- 
lation to each is about the same as exists between the 
Greek Church and the Roman Oatholio. The introduc. 
tion of the pointed arch, after a transition period of 
some fifty years, led to one of the most important trans- 
formatious in ecclesiastical architecture, and the Gothic 
style appeared at the close of the twelfth century. 
The name was given in derision by the Italians, and in 
modern times it has been proposed to put some other in 
its place. We, as well as the French, bave claimed 
the style as national, and in Germany it bas been tried 
to christen it the German, old German,” or the 
“ Germanic style.“ The old name, however, is still ro- 
tained, and it has become a name of honour. The style 
first appeared in the Isle de Franco, in Paris, thence it 
passed over to England, and we have several important 
buildings of the period, one of which is Canterbury 
Cathedral. The most magnificent building ever pro- 
duced by the Gothic style, it is hardly necessary to mon- 
tion, is the cathedral at Cologne. The translator, in the 
appendix, says: It is in Gothic architecture that the 

% characters of the nations of Europe priacipally assert 
“themselves. Among the Germans, as Boisserée ob- 
* serves, in speaking of Cologne Cathedral, ‘ the equare 
“and the triangle reign supreme,’ and their love of 
“law and order often wearies us, and makes us desire 
e something to break the monotony. The French often 
„give way to playfulness and artistic tricks, but their 
e love of beduty has caused them to produce buildings 
* such as the cathedrals of Ohartres and Rheims, which 
are the admiration of the world. In England there is 
‘neither the exuberance of fancy of the French, nor the 
‘excessive love of order of the Germans; but a quiet 
“beauty is observable in our buildings which is not 
te attained by either of these nations, although there 
“may be features which, to them, appear rude and 
„ barbarous. The great breadth of German cathedrals 
* in comparison with their length, makes them appear 
„ dwarfed, although in height they are generally 
t superior to our own.” The second part of Dr. Lubke’s 
treatise discusses “Church Furniture, and abounds 
with curious and interesting information. The wood- 
cuts are by German artists, and are well drawn and 
carefully engraved. 

A Descriptive Hand Atlas of the World. By J, 
BartHoLomew, F. R. G. 8. (A. Fullarton and Co., 
London and Edinburgh.) Nos. 9, 10. We have already 
noticed this series of maps, and the present issue, con- 
taining New Zealand, Queensland, Spain and Portugal, 
Ireland, and Africa, is marked by the same accuracy 
and completeness which characterised the early numbers, 


— — 


Tue Next Sor Ax Ectipss. — Astronomers are 
about to invite the Government to assist those men 
of science who may wish to take part in observing 
the total solar eclipse of December next. The eclipse 
of the present year will be visible in Spain, as was 
that of 1860, when the Himalaya was fitted out by 
the Government for the use of the astronomers. 
The path of the suu's ehadow will lie further south 
than in 1860; in fact, the shadow’s southern limit 
passes beyond Cape St, Vincent, then beyond Cape 
Spartel, and so across to Algeria ; afterwards pase- 
ing northwards past Sicily towards Constantinople, 
For about two minutes aud a quarter on the line o 
central eclipse in Spain the sun will be totally hioden 
from view. The great question which astronon ere 
hope to solve is that suggested by the strange app: ars 
ance called the solar (orona. 
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Court, @fGicinl, and Personal Heros. 


— — 


At a private investiture of the Order of the Bath, 
held by Her Majesty at Windsor on Thursday, Sir 
H. G. Elliot, the British Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, received the Riband and Badge of the Civil 
Division of the First Class. Sir E. Sabine and Major- 
General W. E. Baker were invested with the Insignia 
of the Second Class (Civil Division). The Queen 
also held a private investiture of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George. 

Thursday being the ninth anniversary of the death 
of the Duchess of Kent, the Queen and the Royal 
Family visited the Duchess’s mausoleum at Frogmore. 
The mausoleum was afterwards thrown open to the 
gor vants at the Castle and other visitors. 

Friday was the twenty-second anniversary of the 
birthday of the Princess Louise. 

Tho Prince and Princess of Wales returned yes- 
terday from their visit to the Duke and Duchess of 
Manchester at Kimbolton Castle. 


All the Cabinet Ministers, with the exception of 
Mr. Bright, were prevent at the Council on Saturday. 


Mr. Bright left Norwood for Brighton on Friday. 
There ie good reason to hope that, under the in- 
fluence of continuei mental rest and the bracing 
effects of sea air, he may be able soon after Easter to 
resume his official duties at the Board of Trade in the 
House of Commons. 


Sheriff Mackenzie is gazetted to the seat on the 
Scottish Judicial Bench vacant through the death 
of the late Lord Barcaple. 


It is stated that Bir Wilfrid Lawson will bring 
forward the opium question on the earliest open day 
after the Easter recess, and that his motion. will de- 
clare that it is inexpedieat for the Indian Goverr- 
ment to depend upon opium as a source of revenue. 

It is proposed to provide a public park in Sheffield, 
in memory of the late Samuel Bailey, who be- 
duenthed 100,000“. to the town. 


The Broad Arrow gives no credence to the rumour 
that Mr. Cardwell is likely to resign his post of 
Secretary of State for War in favour of Lord North- 
brook. In the event of Mr. Cardwell not maintain- 


ing his position, it is not improbable that Lord Har- 
tington would be his successor. 


The death is announced of Mr. J. W. S. Wyllie, 
9. S. I., late Foreign Secretary to the Government of 
Inaia, one of the most distinguished of the younger 
members of the Indian Vivil service, and the author 
of several review articles of great ability. 


The Committee of the Reform Club have under 
consideration the expediency of establishing an 
Electoral Committee, for the purpose of promoting 
the more harmonious and united action of the 
Liberal party. 

The Earl of Roden, once a great Orange leader, 
died on Sunday at Edinburgh, in his eighty- second 
year. 

Miss Elizabeth Garrett has been appointed one of 
the visiting physicians of the East London Children’s 
Hospital. 

The Rev. Newman Hall has written a letter, dated 
March 2nd, from Jerusalem, announcing his arrival 
in the Holy City, and describing his camp life out- 
side. After giving a vivid description of the 
surrounding country, the rev. gentleman concludes, 
I am thankful to say my health has improved 
beyond my expectations. 


— — 


Miscellaneous. 


A 
1 


A MippLe-crass School For Girzs, on the model 
of the boys’ sohcol in Cowper-atreet, City - road, is to 
be opeved iu Finsbury. The numher to be accommo- 
dated is 400, at a quarterly fee of one guinea each. 


A Home ror rue Workina Boys or Lonpon has 
been established in Spital-square, Bishopsgate, and 
was opened on Wednesday, and it is intended to pro- 
vide reveral such homes, if the public will find the 
money which the committee solicit. At the inau- 
ar breakfast Mr. 8. Morley, M. P., offered to oou- 

bate 250/. to furnish a similar home, and guaran- 
teed to pay the rent of it for four years. 

Catcrart’s Retainer.—In consequence of the 
respite of the convict Cunningham, Mr. West Watson, 
City Chamberlain, on Thursduy intimated to Caloraft, 


who hai been engaged to carry out the last sentence 


of the law, that his services would not be required. 
As one of the etipulations of that dread fuvctionary 
On accepting an engagement isthe payment of 5ʃ. in 
the event of his not having to leave London, that 
sum was remitted along with the commuuication,— 
North British Mail. 

Tun Fenians or Dusiin.—At Dublin on Sunday 
the funeral of Oasey, the Feulan poet and ex-convict, 
was celebrated. Upwards of 10,000 persons went 
in a procession through the city by a circuitous 
route to Glasnevin, the mn marching three and 
four deep, wearing green sashee, and the women on 
Cars, wea ing yreeu ribands, A green silk flag was 
laid on the coffin. There were no bands or bauoners, 
and all was very orderly, At the gate of the ceme-. 
tery the ov ffin was placed on men’s shoulders and 
carried, The band of the Catholic Young Men's 
Society, meeting it at the same place, played the 
% Ded Maron” in Saul. Alter interment the 


people visited the memorial orvss of the Manchester 
martyrs, 


Worknovsz.—At last “Frid 
the Marylebone Guardians, 
chair, a long and exciting discussion took place on a 
report presented by Mr. Douglas, the master of the 


Prorosep Romise CHAPEL IN THE MARYLEBONE 
* weekly meeting of 
Mr. C. Bevan in the 


workhouse, recommending the appropriation of one 
of the wards of the workhouse as a chapel for Roman 
Catholic inmates. The report, which had been re- 
commended by the visiting committee for adoption, 
stated that the total number of Roman Catholic 
inmates of the workhouse was 342, including six 
idiots and twelve infants. Mr. Braiss moved, and 
Mr..Carr seconded, the adoption of the report. Sir 
James Hamilton moved as an amendment, That the 
Roman Catholic inmates be assembled shortly before 
the hour of Divine service on Sunday and obligation 
days, and be conducted to and from their places of 
Divine worship by one or more of the officers of the 
workhouse.” Mr. Vesey seconded the amendment. 
After some discussion, it was carried by a majority of 
eleven to eight. 


Tue Year's Income-Tax.—lIt is a fact of some 
interest (says the Economist) in connection with the 
revenue returns, that Mr. Lowe has already obtained 
a respectable surplus over his estimate in one great 
branch of revenue. 

His estimate of income-tax was. . . £9,360,000 
And he has already got ... 9,511,000 


Showing a surplus of... £151,000 
This is an excess of 1°6 per cent., and even if Mr. 
Lowe should gain no more in proportion on the other 
branches of receipt, the total surplus over his estimate 
would amount to upwards of 1,000,000/7. But it is 
hardly possible to suppose that the whole tax has 
been got in, though the collection has certainly 
been business-like, and whatever is added will of 
course make the recovery of the revenue during the 
year more striking. 


FATAL CoLLISION IN THE CHANNEL.—A terrible 
collision took place in the Channel on ‘Thursday, not 
far from the Isle of Wight, between the steamer 
Normandy from Southampton for the Channel 
Islands and the steamer Mary of Grimsby, the con- 
sequence of which was that the former vessel was 
cut down about midships to the water’s edge, and 
sank very shortly afterwards, carrying with her the 
captain and moet of the ship’s officers and crew and 
seventeen passengers, including several ladies, The 
total loss of life was thirty-two. Apparently the 
Normandy sank ia about thirty minutes after the 
collision. In that time two boats were launched, 
and those who got into them were saved. The 
captain of the Normandy acted with the greatest 
composure. The collision took place during a thick 
fog. The Mary suffered so terribly from the shock, 
that her safe arrival in port appears miraculous, 
and yet she seems to have done what she could for 
the assistance of the siuking ship. Her boat did 
not succeed in saving any lives, but she remained on 
the spot to pick up the boats of the Normandy, and 
to give what succour could be given. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE.—By the advice of Pro- 
fessor Fawcett, M.P., and at the earnest solicitation 
of many persons in Bristol, Mr. Odger has agreed to 
submit his candidature, with that of Messrs. Hodgson 
and Robinson, to the test of a preliminary ballot, 
which was to take place yesterday and to-day. The 
ballot is to include all electors who either lumped 
for the Liberals at the general election, or split 
their votes between the Tory and the Liberal, and 
all electors since put on the register, without excep- 
tion. Each of the candidates is busy holding 
meetings throughout the city. The number ot 
voters now on the register is 21,633, and allowing 
for double qualifications, &c., there would be 20,000 
electors in round numbers capable of voting. Mr. 
Miles polled nearly 7,000 when he was defeated by 
Mr. Morley. There are offers in sporting circles 
that the highest number polled at the test ballot 
will not exceed 3,500.—Sir W. Russell, Bart., one 
of the members for Norwich, is expected shortly 
to resign his seat. There is a prospect of the 
Liberal party being united, and it is said that Mr. 
Tillett and Sir Fowell Buxton will be their two 
candidates. But the writ is not likely to be issued 
for some time in consequence of the bill before 
Parliament for disfranchising some of the electors 
implicated in the bribery proceedings at the last 
election.—It is stated that Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
M. P., will make an effort to have the petition 
against his return for Waterford heard in another 
county. 
THe Emicration Moveuent.—The Executive 
Committee of the British and Colonial Emigration 
Society have issued a circular expressing, their willing- 
ness to aid deserving families of the unemployed 
of London to emigrate to Canada on condition that 
each adult appl'o int shall, by means of an emigration 
club or otherwise, contribute 3/. towards the 7/. 
necessary for the passage out, The committee will 
aid the same class on condition that they contribute 
bl. of the expense. Single young men and women 
will be helped to emigrate only in case of their pay- 
ing 64. The Emigrant and Colonists’ Aid Corpora- 
tion recently applied to Earl Granville for a graut of 
laud in Natal or Western Australia for the settle 
ment of emigrants sent out by the society. The 
Colonial Minister, in reply, said there were great 
objections to granting a portion of Crown lands iu 
those colonies, A great part of the royal territory 
had already been given. In Natal some five million 
acres had been distributed between 16,000 persons; 
and in Western Australia about eight million acres 


possession of these persons is the best in the colony. 
The result, says Earl Granville, is not satisfactory. 
The owners of these immense tracts are unable te 
cultivate or occupy them, or to farnish the revenue 
or labour out of which the social, educational, and 
material requirements of settlers may be provided. 


New-comers are necessarily pushed back to places 


remote from markets, schools, churches, &o., where 
they can earn nothing by working for wages, and 
have no means of disposing of the surplus produce 
they raise from their land. A fresh introduction of 
emigrants could have no good effect in remedying 
this state of things. But the Government could 
have no objection to granting land in the province of 
Ontario, Canada. The climate there is healthy, 
traversed by good roads, and within reach of the 
churches and schools. The Corporation, in answer 
to this communication, accepts Earl Granville’s offer 
of land in Canada; but regrets the territorial /dead- 
lock in Natal and Western Australia, as the climate 
of those colonies is decidedly less rigorous than that 
of Canada. | 


Gleanings. 


The University Boat Race stands fixed at present 
for the 6th of April. 

It is estimated that about 30,000 volunteers will 
attend the Easter review this year. 

Charles Dickens’s new story is said to be founded 
in part on the Tichborne baronetcy case. 

The sum for which Deptford Dockyard has been 
disposed of is 75,000“. 

The largest known diamond is that which adorns 
the sceptre of the Emperorof Russia. Its price was 
104,000/. The Koh-i-noor ranks fifth. . 
The Working Men's Club and Institute Uvion have 
arranged for a series of visits to the National 
museums on Saturday afternoons, for the members 
of workmen’s clubs, 

The total amount of capital expended on the rail- 
ways of the United Kingdom has amounted to five 
hundred millions sterling, and the income is about 
twenty millions, or four per ceat. per annum. 

A farmer has obtained 350/. damages from the 
London and North-Western Railway Company, for 
the burning of buildings and farm produce, caused | 
by the sparks from the defendants’ locomotives. 


RELIGION AND Moxey.—A coloured pastor in the 
South writes that the revival in his church stays all 
progress in the collection of money, “as the 
coloured people haven’t learned that religion and 
money go together.” Alas! alas! how they 
resemble white people. The human: ice must have 
had a common origin surely! 

Posrixo Letrexs IN A Pump.—At the meeting 
of the Maryleboue Vestry on Thursday, a letter was 
received from the authorities of the Western division 
of the Post-office, stating that an old disused pump 
in Newman-street, Oxford-street, bad been mistaken 
by some persons for a pillar letter-box, and several 
letters had beén “ posted” through the slit left by 
the removal of the handle. The vestry ordered the 
removal of the deceptive pump. 

ConrecTionery Butrer.—It should be known 
that there are hundreds of people in London who 
make a livelihood by buying rancid and dirty butter 
from the butter-shops, and vending it again to 
confectioners. A butter-dealer informed me not 
long ago that some of our best-known confectioners 
did not refuse to purchase of him the filthy scrapings 
which he obtained from the butter sbops, and that 
they use large quantities of it in their delicate pastry. 
Aeli Correspondent. 

A CuHanceé For tHE Betrer.—The French corre- 
spondent of one of the German papers announces 
that a new era has dawned upon France. This 
régime is inaugurated by Mdmz. Ollivier, who has 
taken to wear high evening dresses, and has caused 
it to be understood that those who frequent her 
salon are expected to follow her example. In spite 
of a strong opposition, the movement is successful. 
It would be well if a similar reform were to be 
attempted in London, where the climate renders 
warm clothing even more necessary than at Paris. 


CENTENARIANS.—The death is announced of Mrs. 
Bartles, of Worcester, in her 100th year. She knew 
John Wesley. Though her mind was often feeble, 
she could repeat the text she had heard him preach 
from, * For we must all appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ.” At Hogg Hall, near Ampleforth 
station, on the Thirsk and Malton Railway, there 
died on Wednesday last, a Yorkshire farmer, aged 
100 years. The deceased, Mr. Henry Coverley, 
entered his 10]st year on the 20th ult., and up to 
that time was hearty and well. He remembered 
first writing his name in a copy book in 1777. 


NOTICE. — All announcements intended for this 
column must be accompanied by a remittance of 
half-ascrown in postage-staimps. 


Hirths, Mlurringes, und Deaths. 


ORR—DOTHIE.—March 17, at Tacket street Chapel, Ipswich, 
by the Rev. W P. Vothie, M. A., and the Rev, . vorhie, 
3 A., brothers of the bride, Mr. Erskine Orr, of Greeuvck, 
Scotland, to Mary, ouly daughter of Mr. James Dochie, of 
Ipewich, 

DEATH. 


WILSON,—March 14, at San Remo, Italy, Anne, the wife of 


were held by 28,000 settlers, The land in the 


Thomas Wilevn, aud eldest daughter of Joeph Brook) 
B. d., of gtonm, near Macelestlelu, 


| 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesiay’s Gasetic,) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending Wednesday, March 16, 


tnaut DEPARTMENT, 
Notes issued .... 234,196,925 Government Debt £11,015.109 
Other Securities 3.984.909 
Gold Coin & Bullion 19,196,925 
£34,196,925 


£34,196, 925. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT, 


Proprietors’Oapital4l 4,553.00 | Government Securi- 

Rest.. . . 9,637.328| ties (ino. dead 

Public Deposita. 11 572.751 weight annuity) 213.795.211 

Other Deposits .. . 16.593, 273/ Other Securities .. 19,750,353 

Raven Day and other Notes 

Bille eeeeeeeceerece ee | 
32 


997,990 
£43,772,982 
Geo, Forses, Chief Oarhier, 


wr — — 


£46,772 9 
March 17, 1570. 


— 


HoOoLTCOwATr's OINTMENT AND PILts.— Untversat CuRATIVES. 
No one should brood over infirmities or permit intolerable 


| 


Rotterdam, 5 2322 from Harlingen, and about 1,000 
packages from Hamburg, 
Per 8Ibs. by the carcase, 

s. d. 28, d. u. d. 8. d. 
Inferior beef. . 8 6 to 3 10] Middlingditto .3 8 4 2 
Micdling ditto .310 4 2 Primeditto . .4 2 4 6 
,, ee 
Do. small do. .4 4 4 6/ Sm l por 44 5& 4 
rn e eee RS 
Ini. mucton. .3 0 3 4 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, March N. - Our 
market presents no change worthy of notice. A limited hand- 
to mouth trade still exists for new home-growths, and the 
actual business done being very small. There is little or no 
change in the market quotations of choice new and 


12,249 375 | 


American, but, owing to the want of business, they must be 
considered merely nominal. Yearlings of all kinds attract no 
attention. Imports for the week ending March 19, 2,004 
bales, against 3,255 bales the previous week. New York 


ad vices to the 5th inst. report the market as dull, but the 
continued large exports to Europe krep prices tolerably firm. 


Mid and Rast Kent, Ti, 08., 04 5@., to 120. 128.3; Wealds, 
61. Os., 71. Os., to Sl. O,; Sussex, 6. 128, 61. 68, to 


61. 43a.; Bavarians, 61 63,.. 71. 7a, to $l Os.; French, 6&1. 0s., 


pain to wear away the energies, without giving Holloway's | 


remedies a fair and impartial trial. 
two qualities requiring no cumment. 
wonderful power in purifving, regulating, and correcting 
torpidity of liver or kidneys; they remove any temporary 
stagnation of blood, thus preventing congestion of the lunga, 
liver, spleen, brain, or any other organ. They act as altera- 
tives, sedatives, or stimulants, by their power over the nerves, 
which are the “ governors” of all animal fanctions. From 
the use of one or both of Holloway’s restoratives, the patient 
will obtain relief or immunity from suffering. 


Marhets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Lonpon, Monday, March 21. 


We had a ema!! supply of English wheat, but rather larger 
arrivals have come to hand from abroad The demand for all 
descriptions of grain was slow this morning, and to make 
sales 18. per qr. decline bad to be submitted to on English as 
well as foreign wheat, The flour trade was inactive, and 
prices were barely supoorted. Peas, reans, and barley were 
steady, at former prices, [ndian corn met a moderate demand, 


— 


— 


— — * 


They purify and heal— | 
The Pills exercise a 


——— — —-—t—— 


prices being in favour of buyers for parcels, ex-ship. Of oats 


we have unusnally small arriyals, and last week’s prices were 
not fre-ly paid. Cargoes on the coast maintain the advance 
of last week, but the demand is less active, 


UURRENT PRICES, 


Per Qr. Per Qr. 
Wurar 8. 8. e& . 
Eesex and Kent, Pra 
red, old ee „„ 44 to 45 Grey ee „% ee 81 to 33 
Ditto new .. .. 837 48 1 os om 
White, old ee ee 45 46 White ee ee ee 83 86 
IL new ee ee 37 43 Boilers ee ee ee 33 36 
Foreigu red 89 40] Foreign, boilers.. 33 35 
„ white „ 42 44 
BarRLEeY— : Ry ee ee ae ee 81 82 
English malting ee 26 80 Oats 
Chevalier .. . 84 40 
Distilling .. .. 80 84 English feed. 18 20 
Foreign ee oe ee 29 82 99 potato ae 23 24 
Scotch feed ee 69 — — 
MAL » potato = 
Pale ee +e „ — 9 Irish black 66 60 16 18 
Chevalior .. . = = „„ 
Brown. . 48 54] foreign feed. .. 16 18 
Beans— 
Ticks .. se . 89 335 F000 
Harrow .e «- 365 88| Town made ,. 87 43 
Small. — — ] Oountry Marks .. 32 33 
Egyptian .. .. 31 37 Norfolk & Suffolk 28 29 


BREAD, Saturday, March 19.—The prices in the Metropolis 
are, for wheaten bread, per Abs. loaf, 7d. to 7}d.; House- 
hold bread, 54d. to Cid. 


PROVISIONS, Monday, March 21,—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 114 firki:s butter, and 3,335 bales bac n, 
and trom foreign ports 20,314 pack»ges butter, and 1,530 bales 
and 224 hoxes bacon. The bn ter markets exhibited little 
cherge du ing last week. Finest foreign met a steady 
demand. Best Dutch 12s, to 128, The bacon market 
remained quiet in value, the dealers only purchasing for im- 
mediate one um] tion. 


METRO POLITAN CATTLE MARKETD, Monday, March 21. 
— With large arrivals of both E:glish and foreign stock at 
this mornipg’s maiket, and the return of warmer weather, 
the cattle t:ade has again become much depressed, and prices 
have further receded The general quality of the stock was 
pot good, and the dead-meat trade bein: particalarly heavy, 
butchers showed little disposition to operate. From No. folk, 
Suffolk, Essex. and Cmbridgeshire we received about 1, 200 
Bcots and crosses; from other parts of England about 500 
of various breeds; from Scotland, 275 Scots and crosses ; and 
ab: ut 5/0 head from Ireland Among the foreign beasts were 
some French auimale of good weight and character. The 
demand tor even prime beef ruled very dull and the quota- 
tions gave way 2d ; choice Scots having changed hands at 
5s. per Sibs All inferior and foreign cattle were lower to 
sell The announcement was recent'y made of the arrival of 
the Ariadne (s.8.) at Falmouth, with a firet consienment of 
cattle from the River Plate The number landed was 144 
bullocks, 00 sheep, 6 cows. 5 calves, and 7 borses, but oving 
to the bad weather ex) erienced on the way, great delay was 
incurred and damage to the stock. Several anima's died on 
the voyage, and those landed were in such bad con:iition that 
great difficulty hes been found in obta ning off rs at all 
approaching the cost value o, the animals here. It was ex- 
wcted that some would have bern sent forward for «41+ at 
slington, but this firet consigument, at all events, appears 
to be totally unfit for the L ndon market. The market was 
well supplied with sheep, a Jarge proportion of which was 
shorn. Trade, however, ruled very duli for all breeds, and 
fine mutton gave way 2d, while inferior avimals were quite 
4d. per 8ibs.jower. Best 8outhdowns in the wool occasionally 
made 5s. 10:'.. while choice thorn half bred wethers sold at 
56. The lamb trade was dull, at prices varying from 7s 64, 
to 8s. per Sibs The calf trade was depressed, exvept fur 
choice small animals, Pigs were unaltered in valno, 


Per 8ibs, to sink the Offai. 


oe ak ard 

Ink. care beaste 8 2to8 ( Prime Southdown, 5 6to5 1% 
Second quality 4 0 4 6 Lembs % 0 0 0 

Prime large oxen 4 8 5 10 Lge. coaree cal“ 3 10 4 10 

Prime So te, c., 4 10 5 0 Prime small 4 0 5 4 

Coarse inf.shees 8 9 3 Large boxe 46 5 4 

Becond qnality 8 10 4 O| east em. porkere 6 6 5 8 


Pr cars wooliei§§ 0 5 4 


Buckling calves 22s, to 26s., and onarter-old store pigs, 20s. to 
266. each, 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKT, Monday, March 21.— 
There was a full average supply of meat on fiere to-day. 
was 


For all qualities trad atd ng Tue im- 
vert int Lenden inet week . packsges from 


54 15s, to 6“. 10s,; Americans, 41 5s., 51. 5a., to 61 O.; Year- 
lings, II. 10... N. 10a., to N 15s. The import of foreign 
hops into London last week consisted of 63 bales from Ant. 
werp, 310 from Bremen, 51 from Ostend, 207 from Rotterdam, 
aud 1,920 from New York, 


POTATOES, — Boroven An SpiTatrretos, — Monday, 
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M® STREETER (Successor to 
HH NOR aud CO., Limited), 


(.OLDsMITE and JEWRLLER, 

\V ATCH and CLOCK-MAKER 

Po the ROYAL FAMILY, 

37, CUNDUIT-STREET, 
JROND-STREET, LONDON, W. 

| NTRODUCER of the CELEBRATED 
1 SB CABAT GOLD JEWELLERY, also 


WATCHES aud CLOCKS, 
M ACHINE-MADE. 


i 


March 21.—Sepplies have come moderately to market There BRACELETS, STRAP , i8-CARAT| £5 0 
egg Gr my Vy | 

of 1972 2 90 — 765 bags from Antwerp, 725 LH RACELETS, ETRUSCAN, ,, £7 0 
sacks from Dunkitk, and 13 ~— | sates 5 1 1 

e 8 g i f le e n | QRACELETS, NINEVEH, , 29 0 
704. to 758. per ton; French, 60s. to 70s. per ton. 

SEED, Monday, March 21.—Englith cloverseed still comes BRACELETS, SAXON, „ | £15 0 
A extanoen of Uk Wert anton amie , 

A White cloverseed Ne h. Choice English LROOCHES, ETRUSOAN, „, £2 10 
ppt „ Thor. oon ng a te ROOCHES. NINKVEH 
wales of mustard -- leed. Canary -seed keeps up in value. B . , * £3 0 

WOOL, Monday, March 21.—Although the business doing | 1 4ROUCHES, SAXON, 1 44 0 
CCCCCCCFC CCC 8 
while inferior and 4 wools bave been dnonother BROOCHES, EGYPTIAN, ie £5 0 
c 

OIL, Monday, March 21—Linseed ofl has been quiet, bat sae, 210 10 22 6 
Lee active, Cocc-nut hes commended 8866 attention, bat (\HAINS, CYLINDER, =, | £3 0 
olive and palm have sold slowly, 

TALLOW, Monday, March 21.—The market has been firm, (CBAs S, CURB, 4 £4 0 
T. C., spot, 418. 8d. per cwt. Town tallow, 44s, net cash. 

COAL, Monday, March 21.—Owing to the limited supply. ( Sats, CABLE, - £5 0 
ates ark” peat aie 
original 188. 6d, artlepool 17e Gd, Rdeo Male, 18a. Bf. HA SBings, ETRUSCAN, „ 41 10 
Holywell Main 16s,, Hartleys 158 8d., Tees 18. Ships fresh 8 
arrived, 27 ; ships left from last day, 2; ships at sea, 35. E ARRINGS, = AXON, 1 42 5 

* . 
EARRINds, EGYPTIAN, „ £3 5 
Adbertisements. PABRINGS, NINEVEH, _,, 44 10 
pores [_ OCKETS, ENGRAVED, _,, a (OG 
COMPAN V. OCK ETS, CROSS, 55 44 0 
(LIMITED.) — 
e WATCHES, LADIES’, £8 8 
FIRE AND MARINE, Non-Tariff. — 5 
ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LoNMDON, GOLD WATCHES, „ £10 10 
: AND (JOLD WATCHES, 3?-PLATE, 418 15 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. (OLD WATCHES (AUNTING)| 211 5 
QUEENSLAND. (OLD WATCHES, }-PLATE, | £16 16 
UEENSLAND under the Land Act of 1868 
and the Immizration Act of 1869. Land acquired on ( \OLD WATCHES, 0 £20 0 
_Assi-ted and F Passages. Information and , | 
Mdina orb WATCHES, Kriss. 10 
JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General. 

a (gre amen ae Lae: : P 
Removed from 2, Old Broad Street, 6 OLD WATCHES (HUNTING),| £18 18 
og See \LOCKS, CARRIAGE £5 6 
£50 000 ready to be ADVANCED by 0 ; ? bee 
LAND and HUILDL-G SOCIETY, on FREEHOLD o|(YLOCKS, ,, (STRIKING), | £7 7 
LEASEHOLD zen oe ae ** 1 
Wenthiy: Inctalments , rt (in editition to 4 (Locks, „ „(ON GO £12 12 
premium) 5 per cent on the balance each year Ap )ly to ‘ ies 

| HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Se retary (YUOCKS, LIBRARY (MARBLE), £4 0 

Offices: 4, Ludgate-hill, Loudon, E. C. 2 

Note — More than One Million and « Quarter Pour d- (HACKS, ” ” £10 12 
sterling have been advanced upou house property alone. * 

(YLOCKS, pa 1 £14 0 
A LADY, accustomed to Tuition, wishes for 2 
a SITUATION in a SCHOOL or FAMILY. Thorou b (cks, vi (ORMOLD), £10 0 
English, with 2 and Music 3 1 r ag oo reren 
ee ee G f 215 0 


tienced SCHOULMASTER desires the MASTRRSHIP 
of aBRITISH SCHOOL. Excellent testimonials —Address, 
Marter, Post office, Newland-terrace, Kensington, W. 


HE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG UE, 
BN in CLOTH, is now Ready, 


KCHITECTOURE,.—WANTED, a PUPIL. 


—Addre-s, Mess's. Searle aud Son, (, Bioomsbury-piae, 
Bioomebury, W. C. 


RAP E Rn .- WANTED, a Christian 
YOUNG MAN of business habite as ASSISTANT — 


Apply, statio sslery, &o., with reference, to Wm. Fisk 
and bon, It. oon forts, . 


post FREE for [WO sLAMPS, only of — 

MI STREETER, 37, CONDUIT-STREET, 

* Dooks irom UND- STREET, 
LONDON 

GUCCESSOR to HANUOUK T UT 


LIMITSD, 


etn la, — . 
* 


P gle Ate 
es, * = . — — N 


— — — 
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UZ—u— 
LONDON and SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
, BUILDING-SOOCIETY. 


Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament, 


SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, or by Monthly 
Bubecrip*ion of 5s. per share. 

INVESTING —— receive 5 per cent, Interest, and 
Bhare of Surplus Profits. 

WONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE without premium 


oars, 
. JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary, 
Offices :—1074, FENCHURCH STREET, E. o. 


Os Sunday Mornings, Marcu 27th and 

Aran. 8rd, DISCOURSES on the DOGMA of a 
TRINITY will be delivered in SOUTH-PLACE CHAPEL, 
FINSBURY, by Mr. MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


Service commences at 11.15. 


DETITION in FAVOUR of SCRIPTURAL 
EDUCATION in ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
To the HONOURABLE the COMM)NS of the UNITED 
KINGDOM in PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 
The HUMBLE PETITION of the UNDERSIGNED 
Suxwz rn 
That it is esta blished My numerous legal decisions from very 
early periods of the English history, that the Revealed Word 
of is the main foundation of the common law of the 
8 that Christianity is part and parcel of the law of 
e I 


That Motions are now before your Honourable House, 
which, if pas- ed into law, will exclude from all Elementary 
Bchoois the teaching of the Revealed Word of God. 

‘hat it is unreasonable to prohibit, as part of the educa- 
tion of the future citizens of any realm, the one Book on 
which the laws of that realm are founded. 

That to enforce the exclusion of that Book will tend to sap 
the foundations of the constitutions ot the realm. 

That to require Cl ristian parents to send their children to, 
or to require Christian ratepayers to support such schools, is 
not only unconstitutional, but aleo a violation of religioas 
liberty, afid csloulated to bring the laws of the realm into 
antagonism with the law of a 

Your Petitioners therefore hum’! pray your Honourable 
House to require that in every pr le aided by State or public 
monays, the children shall be instructed in that Foundation 
of our Common Law.“ the Revealed Word of God. 

A' d your Petitioners will ever pray, 40 

This PETITICN LIES for SIGNATURE at the following 
addresses: J Girdlestone, „ 18, Nes. street. Bpring - 

rdeps; William Williams, Esq , 9, Southampton-street, 
loom bury ; Mesers. Hunt and Co, 21. Holles-street, Caven- 
dish equare ; Mears. Nisbet and Co.. Berners-street; Merers. 
Hatcharde, 187, Piccadilly ; Messrs, Newton and Co., 3, Fleet- 
street; and Merars. Suter and Co., 82, Cheapside, Forms of 

the Petition will be rent 2 free on application to B. A. 
Heywood, Ed, care of Messrs, Newton, 3, Ficet-street, 
London, 


(OVERNMENT EDUCATION BILL. 


A PUBLIC MEETING will be held on Faipay Evenixa, 
the 26th of March, at FT. JAMES’S HALL, to support the 
objections taken by the National Education League, viz :— 

. That school boards are not provided for every part of the 
00 


untry. 

3. The tial and uncertain manner in which education is 
to be made compulsory, 

8. The extension of the denominational system. 


Bir CHARLES W DILKB, Bart., M. P., in the chair, which 
will be taken at Bight p.m. 


Platform Tickets can be had at the Offices of the League, 24, 
Buffolk-street, Pall-mall East, 
HERBERT FRY, Hon. Seo. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, UNIVERSICTY 
OF LONDON, 


Jon, 1870. 
PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 


Professor G. O. FOSTER, F. R S., will begin hie SUMMER 
COURSE of about era Lectures on the Elements of 
MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, and 
OPTICS, on Monxpay, April 4th, atl p.m. Fee, £3 13s, 6d 

Professor WILLIAMSON'S SUMMER MATRICULA- 
TION COURSE of CHEMISTRY will commence on Wepnes.- 
pay. April sch at II a.m., and will consist of about forty 
pra and Oral Lessons. Fee, including cost of materials 
and apparatus, ¢4 4s, 

Prospectuses, containing fuller information respecting these 
and other Classes suitable for Students preparing for the 
Matriculation Examination, may be had on application at the 
Office of the College. 


JOHN ROBSON, B A., Secretary to the Council, 


IDbLAND RAILWAY.—NEW ROUTE 
to and from SHEFFIELD. 


The New an! Direct Line of Railway between Sheffield and 
Chesterfield is NOW OPEN, placing Sheffield upon the Main 
Line of the Midland Kailway. 

An improved service of Express and Fast Trains has been 
established between Sheffiel.! aud London; Through Carriages 


all Trains. 4 

REDUCED FARES have been put in operation between 
SHEFFIELD and LONDON (St. Pancras) aud other Places 
in the South and West of England. 

For particulars, see Time Tables issued by the Company, 


JAMES ALLPORT, Genera! Manager, 
Derby. 


HE ROYAL MATERNITY CHARITY— 


of the Charity, its objest and advantages, 
forwardei on application. Subscriptions and 
on are respectfully aud earnestly solicited, 


Bankers—Messrs. Rovarts, Lubbock, and Co., Lombard-street. 
JOHN SEABROUK, Secretary. 
Office, 31, Finsbury-equare. 


TTRACTIVE NOVELTIES commencing 
February 14th.— Professor F ‘es Lecture Entertain- 

ment, “On the last New aod W Ghost Effecta. and 
other Op ical Resources of the Polytechnic.” The Komantic 
Tale of RIP VAN WINKLE, eith extraordinary Dioramio and 
Spectral Scenes. The narrated by Mr. Artis Teacher of 
and the New Music by Mr. 

Professor P 


8 


ivered last year, 3.439 A Pamphlet, with a 


FANTS, HORNSEY-RISE, N. 
The COMMITTEE will be happy to RECEIVE the NAMES 
of CANDIDATES for Election. The qualifications are, that 
they are in good health, and between one and five years of age. 
The two Girls who ve the highest number of votes at the 
Election will remain until sixteen. 
78, Cheapside, JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Seo. 


CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly SOLICITED, and will be 
thankfully received, for the BUILDING FOND, as well as 
for the general purposes of the Charity. 


A LADY desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
GOVERNESS in a Family, Acquiremente—English, 
French, and German, acquired abroad, Music, and Drawing. 
—Address, A. W., Woodall Library, Brixton-road, 8. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES- 
GREEN, 8TROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRNE. 


Principals, The Misses HOWARD. Resident Foreign 
Governesses. — 


SUMMER TERM Yin commence Mar 5. 
Terms and refefences on application. 


Tux COLLEGE, ALBERT. ROAD, SOUTH 


NORWOOD, SURREY, in Union with the College of 
Preceptors, 


MASTERS. 


French—Professor Paradis, Bachelor of Science and Bachelor 
of Literature. 
German—Professor Caledoni Stecher, late of the Royal 

Polytechnic. | 
Classics— Mr. R. Burtt, of the London University. 
Pianoforte—Herr Robert Reringer. 
Drill—Sergeant-Mwjor T. H. Burke. 
For a prospectus, address, 

THE PRINCIPAL. 


N.B.—A PUPIL ASSISTANT REQUIRED. Premium 
moderate. 


— — 


DESTALOZZIAN BOARDING SCHOOL 


for BOYS under 12 veare. Misees TOVELL, 26, KING 
EDWARD’S-ROAD, HACKNEY. 


Special a tent ion to the moral and religious training of the 
Pupils, The comforts of home combined with the discipline of 
school. Subjects of instruction comprehensive and so taught 
as to cultivate the mind. Masters attend. House com- 
modious and airy. Separate beds. Extensive recreation 
round and garden close to a large park and common. 
eferees: Rev. J. J Evans. Chaplain Home and Colonial 
Training College; Rev. G. B. Johmon, E gbaston ; Professor 
Dunning, Heme and Colonial Training College; John T. 
Beighton, Eeq., 7, Blomfield-street, City; also the parents 
of Pupils, 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


EATHFIELD, SETONYGATE, 
LEICESTER. 

The MISSES MIALL BPG to INFORM their numerous 
friends that from the vext quarter (25th March) their 
ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES will be REMOVED 
to their New Residence, at the above addrers, 
The House and Grounds are in every respect most eultable 
for a Ladies’ Schoo), having ample accommodation, and being 
situated in a delightful and healthy neighbou hood, within 
easy access of the town, 
Mastens— 


French and Italian . . Mons. C. O. Caillar !. 
German . „. Mlle. Hottinger. 
Music and Singing ‘ „ J. Saville Stone, Feq., As- 
soviate, Royal Academy 
Drawing and Painting . „Mr. J. Hoch. 
Chemistry . . Dr. Albert J. Bernays, 
Professor of Chemistry 
at St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, London. 
Arithmetic . . . „ Mr J. Wepworth, 
The a' ove branches of education are ta ght exolusively by 
the masters assigned tothem. The genera English education 
is under the immediate direction of the Principais and a com- 
petent staff of Governesses, 
References to parents of pupils, and ot!) rs, if required. 


RGYLL HOUSE, 26, ELGIN-CRESCENT, 
KENSINGTON PARK. 


Prineipal— Mra. Everard Healey. 


Mrs. HEALEY, assisted by resident English and Foreign 
Governesses and eminent Alasters, continues to educate a 
limited number of YOUNG LADIES. 

The best facilities are afforded for acquiring a sound English 
education, and those seeking accomplishments will also find 
superior advantages. An ARIICLED PUPIL required, 
Reterences to ministers and others. 


LACKPOOL.—COLLEGE HOUSE 
BCHOOL, QUEEN’S SQU ARE. —This Establishment, 

on the West Coast, in one of the healthiest localities in Eng- 

land, combines the advantages of sea air and bathing, with 

— intellectual and moral training aud the comforts of 
ome, 

Referees :—Rev. Alex. Raleigh, D D., Lon ion; Rev. Jares 

Spence, D. Lon on; Rev. Audrew Reed, B.A, St. 


Esq., J. P., Manchester 
Prospectuses on application to 


JAMES CROMPTON, Principal. 
VICTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by 
MRS. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 
with the French and German Languages ; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competeut Masters, 


DIVIDENDS 


10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 
For Safe and Piofitable Investments. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The March Number now ready. 


: It contains all the Best-paving and Safest Stock and Share 
é Investments. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
Will aud the above Circular a tafe, valuable, and reliable guide, 
Messrs. Sharp and Co, Stock and Share Brokers, 
83, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 
Bankers: London and Westminster Lothbury. E. O. 


OO PING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBROCATION is recommended by many of the 

most eminent of the Faculty as the only known safe and * 
6- 


fect cure, without the use of medicine, Bold most 
Old Change (fo: merly of 67, St. Paul's), London, 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for IN. | 


p JACKETS 


R. COOKE BAINES, 
SURVEYOR AND COMPENSATION VALUER, 
106, Cheapside, R. O 


Every information supplied as to the various Metropolitan 
improvements. 


Claims against Railway and other Public Companies prepared 
and arranged. . 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR 
) PROBATE, 


Money obtained on Freehold or Leasehold Securities. 


IRON CHURUHES, CHAPELS, & SCHOOLS 
Contracted for by CROGGON & CO., 
ALBION WHARF, 
10, Uppsr THAMES STREET, Lonpon, E.O. 


RANCIS MORTON and COMPANY, 
LIMITED, ENGINEERS and GOVERNMENT CON. 

TRACTORS. Head Offices and Works, NAYLOR-STRERT, 

LIVERPOOL. | 

IRON. CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 

SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., 


On a much improved system. 


The Architectural and Structural details under the tpecial 
direction of the Company’s Architect, 


Prices on aj plication. 


MOORE & HUNTON, 


CABINET MAKERS & UPHOLSTERERS, 
PAUL STREET AND WORSHIP STREET, 


FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 


Beg to solicit an inspection of their Stock of DINING-ROOM, 
DRAWINO- ROOM, LIBRARY, BEUVROOM, and other 
FURNITURE, in various woods and styles, displayed in 
Show-rooms containing upwards of FORTY THOUSAND 


SQUAKE FEET of FLOORAGE. 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 

BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting-hous¢. 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with ang 
house in the trade, The Forms and Account Books required 
under *‘The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867.“ kept in 
stock. Share Certiticates Engraved and Printed, Official 
deals Designed and Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fieet- 
street, city, E. O., and opposite the Railway Stations, London. 
bridge, 


SPECIAL TO LADIES. 


FASHIONS FOR SPRING. 


JAMES SPENCE & Co., 76, 77, and 73, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, respectfully invite attention to the following 
ppecialities :— 


SILKS —Black Gro-ie-Suez, from £2 22. the 
dress. Black Glacés and Gro-Grains 
(wear guaranteed.) Fancy Silke, from 
£1 Ss. cd. the dreas. 

— ilk Jackets, from 108 Ed.; Cloth ditto, 
fiom 5s. 11d.; Velveteen ditto, from 
5s. lld ; Waterproofs, from 10s. 6d. 

—The new-figured Rep, 10s, 91. the fall 
dress; Satin Cloth, 168. Od. thef 1 
cress. 

FRENCH P)IQUES—Is. 2d. per yard. French Cambrios, 631, 

aud 73d. per yard. 

Family Linens, Ribbons, Lace, Gloves, Hosiery Trimmings, 

Fancy Goods, &. 


FAMILY and COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


JAMES SPENCE and CO., 76, 77, and 78, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 


DRESSES 


) USE ONLY THE 


S BAe 2 iL Bu PB 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 


THOS. D. MARSHALL'S 
WELL-MADE BOOTS. 


Ladies’ Kid Elastic Boots, 16s. 6d. Gentlemen's Elastic 
Boots for Walking or Dress, 21s. Illustrated Catalogue, post 
free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALU, 192, Oxford-street, London, W. 


A REAL SEA BATH in your own room, by 
dissolving TIDMAN’sS SEA SALT in ordinary water, 


D 
Leonard's; Jobn Crossley, E. q., J. P., Halifax; Heury Lee, Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By t- king a daily 


bath prepared with this Salt 2 enjoy the Juxury and the 
benefits of a course of sea bathing. nunvus the inconvenience 
of absence from home, and are adopting the surest means of 

ving tone to your constitution. ld in Bags and Boxes by 
all Chemigts and Vruggiste. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
ejstem, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, and 
prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this Salt i- the 
surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica, 
lumbago, gout, glaidular swellings, weakness ot the joints, 
Ko. Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists, Druggists, &c, Be- 
ware of imitatious. : 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 


% Your valuable Wafers are very «ficient for coug s and 
ch: st diseases. I have tried them myself and recommended 
them to several friends, and proved their beneficiel effeots.“ 
The above is from Mr. Thomas Wiles, Market Deeping. Dr, 
Lucock’s Wafers rapidly cure asihma, consumption, coughs, 
colds and ail disordors of the breath, throat, and lungs, Sold 
by all Medicine-vendors, at ls 14d. per box. 


OSS of APPETITE Specdily Prevented b 

the FAMED TONIC BITTEKS (Waters’ Quinine Wine 
nn-urpase+d for etreugthening the digestive organs, Sold by 
Giocers, Oilmev, Confectioners, 4, at 303. per dozen. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester 
Ligure, 84, Eastcheap, E. C. Lewis and Co,, Agents, Wercester. 


\ORNS and BUNIONS.— A gentleman, 
many years tormented with Corns, will be happy to 
afford others the information by which he obtained their 
complete removal in a short period, without pain or any 
inconvenietce.— Forward on a stamped envelope, to 


| mists in bottles, at 4s. each, Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 38, 
: 


F. Kingston, Eeq., Church-street, Ware Herts, 


Mon 23, 1870. 


TIE NONCONFORMIST. 
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AINLESS and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY. 

— 35 Mr. B. C. MOSELY, the Dentist by special 
appointment, 812, Regent-+t , oposite the Royal Poly 
technic Fetallished 1820 Thie, the only perfected sys- 
tem of painlets dentistry, originated and invented by Mr. 
B. I.. Morely, u reoommended ty the hospitals and adopted 
by the profession as one of the greatest improvements cf the 
age for the alleviation of pain and restora ion of the natural 
net ions an solely be obtained in such perfected success 


(the result of forty years’ practical experience) a, hie only | 


residercs, R12. Regent-st. The superlative excellence of 
thie eystem is perfect immuni'y fron, 8 no operations, 
ttumpe and deo yed teeth rendered useful, loose teeth and 
tender gums prot cte . Qualities :— These teeth never change 
colour or decay, in fit 2 ease and comf ert unsurpassed, 
detection impossible, the facial anatomy faithfully studied, 
end youthfal appearance restored: mastication ad a: ticula- 
tion guaranteed.—The ‘‘ Times,’ of March 6th, says: - So 
good an imitation becomes the next beet thir g to the ori:i- 
nal.“ Teeth, from 5s ; sets, 5 to 80 guineas. Consultation 
free.— Only add:essea, 312, Recent st., exactly facing the 
Royal Polytecinic and 73, M:orgate-stieet, City. 


nes. 
London, 72, Bis l. opsgate street Within, and 447, West Strand. 


ROWN ard GREEN’S' KITCHEN 

RANGES, with Close or Upen Fire, Roast in Frout, 

and are umuryarted for economy, cleanliness, general con- 

venience heating baths, and the prevention of emoky chim- 
Prize Medals - London, Dublin, and Paris. 


( NOALS.— LEA and CO.’S Hetton or Lambton 

J Wealt’s-end, by screw steamers aud railway, 25s. ; 
H. tle; ool, 248 ; Soot Wigan, 238.; best Silkstone, 232 ; 
new Bilketone, 22s8.; Clas gross 235. and Ns. Primrose, 
228 ; Barnaler, 218.; bees Derby, 2ia.; Kitchen, 192.; 
Cob bles, 14», 6d, ; Hartley, 1°88. ; Nuta, 164. ; Tanfield Moor, 
20s.: mall, 128 Coke, 1436. per 12 racks, Net cash 
Delivered we screened, Depot» Highbury and 
Highga e, N.; Kinesiard, N. R.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kings- 
lau- road: Great Northern Railway Stations. King’s cross 
and Holloway; and (and 5 Wharves, Regent’s- park-basip. 
No Agents, 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COM PAN Y.—Best Coals only.—Cash, 218. G. J.C. and 
Co. eel) no other than the best Wall’s-end Coals, which they im- 
port dire t from the pita. both by sea and rail. For domestic pur- 
poses, these coals are the cleanest, the most durable, and the 
cheapest in the end, whether for the dining room, for the 
drawing room, or for the kitchen. Vendors to Her 1 
H. R. II. the Prince of Wales, and H. R H. the Duke of in- 
burgh.— 13, Cornbill ; Eaton Wharf, Pimlico (office next to the 
Grosvenor Hotel); Purfleet Wharf, Barl-street, Blackfriars ; 
Sunderland Wharf, Peckham; Durham Wharf, Wandsworth 
Office, 108, High-etreet ) ; aleo at Brighton at cal prices. 
Caution.—G, J. C. and Co., employ no Agents elsewhere, 
entitled to use their n une. 


1 INAHAN’S LL WHISKY 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865 


The celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained tue Dubliz 


Pie Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and vel; 


wholesome. 


Sold in bottler Na. 84. each. at the retai) houses in Lon- 


don; by the agent) in the priueipal towns in Kug und, o 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London W 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork. branded Kina 
han’s LL Whisky "’ 
SPRING ! SPRING!!! SPRING!!! 
1 AYE'S WORSDELL'S PILLS.— The ap- 


proach of Spring indicates the necessity of medicine to 


purify the blood and stre:g hen the syrtem axainst the effects 
of change of weather aud the advent of Summer. 
Worsedell’s Pille being compoeed of vegetable matter, chic fl) 
acting on the fluids, will be found 


THE BEST SPRING MEDICINE 
hat can be used. 


Sold by all Chemiets and other Dealers in Patent Medicines ’ 


at ls, Id., 28. el., and 48. 6d. per box. 


BEST FOOD INFANTS. 


“ Resembling Mother's Milk as clorely as possible — Dr. 
H. Barker on Right Focds. 
upon it as a Prince ehould."’- Sociat Scierce Review. 
* Highly nourishing and easily digest d. — Ur. Haul 
No Boiling or Suaining required. Tius, IS., 9s., 58, and 10s 

Prepared by SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond-street, 

London. 
Procmable of all Chemists and Italian Wareh: usewen. 


for 


RUPTURES, 
BY HER MAJESTY’S KROYAL LETTERS PATENT 

HITE’S MOC. MAIN PATENT LEVER 
TRULS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is 
recommended for the following peeniiarities and advanta,es: 
let. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect freedom from 
liability to chafe or exooriate ; 3rd. It may be worn with 
equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or day; 
ich. It a-imite of every kind of exercise without the slightes: 


inconvenjence to the wearer, and is perfectly coucealed from 
ol servation. 


Kay ** 


»The Infant Price thrives |* 


** We do not T. estate to give to this invention our unquaili- 


fied approbation; and we strenously advise the uxe of it to ail 

hose who stand iu need of that protection, which they caunot 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from auy othe: 
apparat us or trurs es from that which we have the highest 
satisfaction in thus recommending.” —Churchand State Guze te 

Recommended by the following eminent Saigeons ;— William 
Fergusson, Erq., F. R. S., Professor of Surgery iu King’s College, 
Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &.; C. G. Guthrie, E q 
Surgeon to the Royal Westmin-ter Ophthalmic Hospital; W. 
Bowman, Eeq., F R S., Arsistant-Surgeon to King's College 
Hospital; 1. Callaway, Esy ,Penior Arsirtant-Sur eon to Guy's 
Hospital; W. Coulson, E., F. N. 8., Surgeon to the Magdalene 
Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Eeg., F. R. 3., Surgeon to the 
London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, Rad., Bui geon-iu- Chief to the 
Metropolitan Police Force; Aston Key, Eey., Surgeon to Prince 
Albert; Robert Liston keg „ F.R.8 3; James Luke, Eg. 
Surgeon to the London Trucs Society > Erasmus Wilson, Koy , 
F. R. S.; and mwapy others, 

A Descriptive Circular may be had by post, and the Trus- 
(which cannot fail to tit) can be forwarded by post, un sending 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to 
the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

Price of u tingle Ii use, 16s., 218., 208. 6d., aud 3le. 6u 
Postage, ls. 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 428., and 528. 6d. Postage, 
ls 8d 


s 8d. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 428. and 52s. Postage, 1s. 10¢, 
Post Office Urders to be made payable to John White, Post 
NEW PATENT 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEF-CA®S, &e. 
—The material oi which these are wade is recommenced 

by the Faculty as being peculiariy elastic aud comwpressiole, 
and the best invention tor giving efficient and permanent 


su in all cases of WEAKNESS, and swelling of the 
Lee, Vanlooes VEINS, SPRAINS, @c. It is porous, 


1 texture, and inexpensive, and is drawu on fike an 
— Prive 4m Od., $0. Ed., 100, and los. each, 
bite, Manufacturer, £98, Piesadilly, Ln. 


’ 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 


CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu, 
Moderator LAMPS, and Loses for India. 
in 


TABLE GLASS of all 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


All articles marked in 


in figures. 


LONDON.—Show-rooms, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Show- rooms, Broad-street. 
Established 1807. 


BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


— 


NOLMAN'S 
BRITISH CORN - FLOUR, 
PREPARED FR: M R,. 
the staple food of mae than Three Hundred Millions 
(30€,600,00' ) of people, is un qu led for Blanc-Mange, Cus- 
taide, Puddings, Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the moat whole- 
tome and eatily-di,peetible Food for Children and luvalids, 


2 AN’S RITISH CURN- FLOUR 


Makes a delicious Blanc-Mange 
and Baked Pudding. 


6 RITISH CORN-FLOUR 


Makes nice Infante’ Food, and for 
thickening Milk, 


r JRITISH CORN - FLOUR 


Makes the best Cup-Pudding, and 
most delicious Custard, 


(oem An's RITISH CORN -FLOUR 
Is the best article ever offered to 
the public, 


Bold by all reepeotable Grocers, &0. 
lu Ib., Ib., aud div, Packets. 
TESTIMONIALS, 
FDWIWN LANKESTER, u b., F.RS., 3456: 

** Rice Flour is Corn Flour, and I re, ard this preparation of 
Mes-ra, Colman’s as superior to auythiug-ot the kind now 
‘br fore the pub ic. 

SHERIDAN MUSPRAT, u v., Professor at the Liverpool 
Culiege of Chemi-try, writes :— 


„Jean highly recommen] it as 4 palatable and very diges- 
tible and nutritious food,” 


; FILMER AND SON'S 


VARIOUS FEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


FABRICS FOR DRAWING, DINING.- 
ROOM, AND LIBRARY. 


CURTAINS AND FURNITURE. Carpets of every descrip. 
tion, and Interior Decorations of ali kiuds, Plane taken and 
estimates given free of ary char, e. 


31 and 32, Berners street, Oxford-street, W. 


4 ö 0 
7RY'S CARACAS COCOA 
The especial excell nee, delicious flavour, and 
invigorating qualiti- s. of this new preparation, are due 

to the use of Caracas and otLer clioice Coe. 


Furs Cakacas Cocoa. 
Nuo wore delicious, 
refreshing nourisi:ing, aud whvlesome beverage 
bas ever been menutl.ctured.”"— Mourning buat, 


F CARACAS COCOA 
% As an agreeable invigrator, refresher, 
and nouri- her, it vould not be too highly recowmanded to 
the general ov umunity.“ — Civil Servive G. tte. 


USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE-POW DER 


(NON-MERCU RIAL). 


For more than 20 dag it bas sustained en unrivalled repu- 
tation throughout the United Kin dom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaniug Plate, 

Sold by Chemists, aud lronmongers, &c., in Boxes, 1s., 
2s. (d., and 46. d. each, aud by the luventor, J. GODDARD, 
Chemist, Leicester. 


THE ART OF DYEING MADE 
EASY. 


With reference to the Yorkebire Fine Art Exhibition 
tue Guzette” stated :—~ 

„% Messis. Judson and Ron, of London, exhibit some simple 
Dyes for domestic use, which are well adapted for their pur- 
pose, fiom the readiness with which they can be used, and the 
bright:.ess and durability of the colours produced. The judges 
have courequentiy given a certificate of merit to this rm, for 
the simplhcty aud ¢fli.iency of their Dyes, and we are ture 
our fair readers heartily ooneur in the verdict.” 

The colours are :—Magenta, Mauve, Violet, Scarlet. Blue, 
Green, Brown, Pik, Purple, Cauary, Cerise, Orange, Laven- 
der, Slate, and Crimson. 


Price Sixpence per bottle. 
Most Chemists now sell “* JUDSON’S DYES.” 


MPERFECT DIGESTION and ASSIMI. 
LALLON, CONSUMPLILON aud WasTING. 


SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMULSION and 
PANCKESAIINE are the mo-t potent remedial agents, They 
ure the only remedies yot kuuwn fer ellectiug the digestion of 
Cot Liver Oil aud preventing bau es when ‘aking i’, while 
they aleo efficiently supply the piave of the oil when the 
ot) wach Cannet tolerate it. ‘Theee facta are now atlested by 
the putliched records of numerous medical » bu, extracts 
fi um ieh accompany each bottle, price 28. to 218, 


SAVORY and MOORE, 
, 148) Now Bond street, Londtu, and all Chetnists, - 


MOTS.<QSAVORY hd MOORE'S name abd trade mark on 
wann Ven. 


| relief at the expense of enteebli 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Jonnoisseure, ‘The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion, 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. . 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and 


Agentsa—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces thre ue bout the World. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL'S 
PREPARED SOUPS 


IN PINT AND QUART TINS, 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE USF, 


Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Jullienne, Real Turtle, 
Mulligatawny, Hare, &c., &0. 

Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen ; Wholesale 

of the Manufacturers, 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO HER MAJESTY, 


SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


HORNIMAN’s TEA 


the Purest, Strongest, Cheapest, and Best. 
Prices,2s.4d.—2s.8d.—8s.—8s.4d.&8s.8d.lb, 
Genuine packets signed 7 AW AfMornuman oz 


Original Importers of the Pure Tea, free from mineral powder, 


AGENTS AR APPOINTBED— 
2.538 CHEMISTS. &c., in the COUNTRY— 
’ CONFECTIONERS in LONDON. 


Liebig Company's Extract of Meat. 


AN STERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869 

FIRST PHIZE, being Avove the Gold Medal. Supplied 
to the Biitish, Freuch Prussian, Russ lan, Italian, Duteh, and 
other Governments, One pint of fine flavoured Beet- ton at 
24d, Most convenient and economic *‘ stock.” 


CAUTION,—Only sort warranted genuine by th e Inventor, 
Baron Liebig, whove signature is on every genuine Jar, 


Ask for “ Liebig 9 ». 2 pe and not for Licbig’s 
ract of Meat. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


Field’s *‘ United Service” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 61. each, 

Lasting fragrance guarantee:; order of your Chemist, 

Grucer, or Oilman, aud ace 3 6 O. aud J. FiBLD is on each 
tablet. 


Wholeale—UPPER MARSH, LANBETH, 8. . 


«FIELD'S : 
PURE ‘‘SPERMACETI!’ SOAP, 


fd. and 1s, per tablet, most delicately perfamwed. This 
beautiful article ie a combination of the purest with 
8 the soothing and emollteut action of which is weil 


known, it is “a aa for eblidren and 
av ‘ 
Bee name on each tablet and label, 
Wholesale—36, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.E. 
CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


O;-iates, Narcotics, and Squille, are too often nvoked to 
ive relief in Voughs. Colds, and ai! Pulmonary Diseases, 
ustend of such faiiacious remedies, hieb yield momentary 
the digestive organs. and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, m«dern science points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIO 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true rtzmedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL, 
Dr. Rooke, 


b, author of the “ Avti-Lancet,’ 
says 1“ 1 have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and 
invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the 


Chest in cases of Pulmonary ＋ 1 and I can, with 
the greatest confidence, recommend it es a most valuable 
po ly an other-wise strengthening treatment for this 


Ibis medicine, which is free from opium and equills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
etrengthens the constitution. Hence itis vaed with the most 
signal success in Asrthra, Bronchitis, CcLsuaiption, — 
Induenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, and al 
affections of the throat and chest. Sold * respectable 
Chewists aud Patent sled cine Dealers in bottles at Ie. 0d, 
fe. d, and Ils. each Sold wholesale aud retail by Jas. M 
‘rosby, Chemist, Scarborough. 


INFANT LIFE. 


There is no doubt that the RegistrafGeueral’s reports 
and statistics relating to mortality amongst infauts would 
Show a Very macked improvement if one of the simplest 
domestic aids to the nursery, in the shape of Mrs. J husons 
American Soothing Syrup, were uss auivewalily, It is 
perfectly free from apy nercotiv, aud no child refuses i 


Bie APE ng ete AREY cman mite e br nee 
* * 7 


application to the gums, Nous genuine without the : 


name 
Gens; 90, street,” be ata 
50 eH — iu 
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THE NEW. AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
‘Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


A BRAVE LADY. — Be the 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman.“ Three 


% Brave Lady is sure '0 be popular.”—Daily News, 
„BT DES. By Mrs. kitoart, Author of 
ye 2 — — Dissipline,” 40 Three Vols. 


ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. By 


Anthor cf 
v 


Oronot Wisse Dasent, D. C. L. Fourth Edition. Three 


Vols. 
„A very interesting novel.“ — TI mes. 


HAAR By the Author of St. Olave's.“ 
Three Vols. n 
„Full of strong human interest. — Examiner. 


ONE MAIDEN ONLY. By E. C. TAixsn. 
Three Vols. 
“ A novel of exceptional mers.“ Telegraph. 


Hurst and Blackett, 18, Great Marlborough-s'reet. 


Just published, in post 80, price 5s. 6d., cloth, 
HRISTIANUM ORGANUM ; or, the In- 


ductive Method in ®cripture and Science. By Josian 
Mitten M. A., Author of“ Singets and -ongs of the Church,” 
&c. With an Introduction by J. H. Guapstons, Ph. D., F. R. S. 


Loudon: Longm-ns, Green, and Co., Paterno- tor - row. 


Just publuhed. in post Svo, price 66, cloth, 


ROPOSED NATIONAL ARRANGGE- 

MENTS for PRIMARY EDUCATION. By the Rev. 

H. W. Ho ta b. Author of Thieves and Thieving.“ 
% Revelatious of Prison Life,“ 40. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster - row. 


Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, price 7d., small folio, 


R. KITTO’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
BIBLE, containing upwards of One Thousand Engrav- 

This is an entirely New Edition, reset in bold English Type, 
suited fur the aged; printed on good white paper, with Mar- 
gina! Reierences and Readings, avd cop'ous Notes, Indexes, 
aud Teble of Chronological Events; furming the best Family 
Commentary yet published, 

„% Therpeciality of this fresh edition is to he found in the 
num ner aud character of the illustrations and the boldness of 
the type. The book will be a marvel of cheapness.”—Non- 
conformist, Jan. 12. 


Bang · ter and Oo., Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers, 


— 


TO LAY PREACHERS AND SUNDAT- SCHOOL 


TEACHERS. 
the DESK, 


HE CLASS and 
(16,000 Vols. sold.) This unrivalled work consists of two 
reries:—The Old Testament Series coutains 144 Prepared 
Lessors, The New fes tament Series contains 120 Prepared 
Lessona, with 60 Uutlinesof Sundas-school Aadresses, copious 
Indexes, and about 4,000 scripture References, 
“ We deem this book a success.’’— Freeman. 
Tach Serica in 12 Nos. at zd ; or 1 vol., 88. post free prepaid. 


Fangster and Co., Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers, 


Just published, price 4s., 


NE BEAUTY of the GREAT KING, and 
other Poems for the Heart and Home, By W. P. 
Barer, Author of Gimp es of Jesus.“ 


The freshness, beauty, and originality of these lyrics have 
given us real en] -ymerit. There is a quiet charm abou: them 
which cannot de well described in words, but which goes 
direct to the h art. There are many exqui-ite turns of 
thought in the book, We have Keble without his High- 
Churohism,"—Uhristian World. 


Jas. Clarke and Oo., Fleet street. 


NO LADY IN GOOD SOUIBTY I3 WITHOUT THE 
„ ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MaGAZINE.” 


NGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGA. 
ZINE, Ie, ; postage, 2d. per Number; greatly enlarged 

and improved; every Month; contains 128 columns of 
Fa+hions, Needlework. and light and useful Literature. A 
large sheet, eyual to 82 more pages, with engravings ard life- 


size patterns of ladica’ dresses, mant les, aud childten's cloth - 


ing. Ove o-loured Fashion Plate (occasionally two); a 
coloured Pattern in Berlin and other Needlework. 


The literary coutents are of the highest class, and with the 


2 number were begun two new tales of exveeding 
me 


The 4 Conversazione contains the opinions of 
correspondents in the beet circles on the questions of the day. 
Back Numbers always in Print. 


London: Ward, Lock, and Tyler, Paternoster-row, 


THE CHEAPEST LADY's MAGAZIV&. ANU TH* ONLY 
ONE TH T CAN BE SAFELY PLACED IN THE 
HANDS OF YOUNG LADIES, 


1870 with considerable extension of Size. Increase of 


Matter. Greater . Larger Coloured Fashion Plate, 


aud Occasional Coloured Patterus. 
Price Sixpence Monthly, 


EETON’S YOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN 
. contains Mouthly :—Intere-ting Tales Poems, and 
Songs. Kesays and ske stories of Domestic Feeling. 
Cookery and Housekeeping pes, the Paris Fashions _— 
Coloured Plate), accurate Needlework Patterne, full-size 
ble Ovatuurs, Paletote, dki:ts, Sleeves, 
Mantics, New Books and Music, 40. 

Iu Our Drawing-room are printed Letters from all parts of 
the World on Morale, Manners, Etiquette, and matters relat- 
ing to Modern Society, — 

* Gates A Jar,“ a ‘ale of tranecendant interest, aud exqui- 
site in style aud tone, was begun in the January Number. 

Back Numbers always in print. 


Lendon: Ward, Lock, and Tyler, Paternoater-row. 
D HION BOOK IN THE WORLD 


1 = AND RS. 
aber a published in 


Monthly, price One Shilling. 


‘He MILLINER and DRESSM AKER and 
WARKHOUSEMAN’S GAZSBTTR, aud Illustrated 
Journal of the New Modes, the Coming Fashions, and Late t 
Novelties, apy Five Coloured Fashion Plates. An- 
uoe men te by Leadiug Houses, Ten or Twelve Large Dress 


~~ 


* 


for Milliners aud Dressmakers, with a mass of 
mation fur all connected with Dress and Fashion. 


Par's: A. Goubaud and Son, 92, Rue Richelieu. 

London: 30, Henrietta-street. — 
All other fahion 

Millinery 


and Diecemaker,” 


| y 
avin Pattern Sheet ted in Paris) of the last 
ue, a Patteru Sheet (prin ) al 
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THE! NONCUNFORMIST. 


The 


estimated. 


Marcu 23, 1 70. 


A. MIALL’S PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
18, Bovventz-strset, E. C. 


NOTICE.—Svesoriszers ro Mr. Evwarv Mosovrrs 
“ MAIN PRINCIPLES of ECCLESTIAS- 
TICAL AUTHORITY in ENGLAND” 
are informed that the Subscription price is 
78. 6d., and not 10s. as was at first announced, 
the printed matter being somewhat less than was 
ti Volume will be ready for 
delivery next week, and Subscriptions (8s. to 
cover carriage) can now be remitted. 


This day, in crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 


Ser and the GOSPEL; or, the 
Church and the Nations. A Series of Essays on Great 
Catholic Questions. 

Dr. Payne Smith (Religions Professor of Divinity, Oxford), 
e peaking of the Facay, ‘* What is the Science of Ch, iati u 
Morals?” says, It is the moet satisfactory ey, the produc 
tion of a man of great knowledge with the power of using it 
well, It compels attention to the voluwe which contaius it. 


Macmillan and Co, London. 


This day, crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d , 
HE WEEK of CREATION; or, the Cos- 


mogony of Genesis considered in its Rrlation to Modern 
Science. Ky Grone Wartxoton, author of The Hictoriv 
Character of the Pentateuct: Virdicated.” 


Macmillan and Co., London. 


Just published, price 28. 6d., post free, 
‘THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS. 


‘This em ll volume, by the Rev. H. J. Martyn, of Pres- 


incarnation, the mirxcler, the teach ngs, and the reeurrection 
of Jesus Christ. These ruggestions ure frech and forcible,” — 
Literary World. 


London: Elliot Steck, 6’, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


FUTURE PUNISHMENT, 
In crown 8ro, price 3s., 
YXEGETICAL ESSAYS on SEVERAL 


WORDS RRLATING to FUTURE. PUNISHMENT 
By Professor = TUaRT, Audover, 


Edinburgh : T. and T. Ciark. London: Hamilton and Co. 


By Rev. D. W Tuomas, M. A., ReD., Inoum bent of St. Ann's, 
Llaudegal, Bangor, This day, dvo, Is, 
TB. CHURCH in WALES, PAST and 
. PRESENI: Facts aud Sugge⸗ tions. 


London: W. Skeffington, 148, Piccadilly. 
Bangor: J. R. Douglas. 


New Periodical, 3d. monthly, 


Articles characterised by Evangelical Breadth. darief, 
Comprehensive, and Thoughtful. Ro) al ovo, toned paper, 
handsomely printed. 


‘ Simpkin, Marehall, and Co., and all Beokeellers, 


Six Vule., Imperial 8ro, cloth, £3 8s. 


R. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY 
on the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, with Portrait, 
and Seven Maps illustrative of Bible History. 


% One of the noblest works in the entire dumain of sacred 
literature,”’—Dr. Etheridge. 


London: William Tegg; Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Fecp. 8vo, cloth, 2s., 


HE LAW of KINDNESS, in Thirteen 

Chapters, By the Kev G. W. Montoomerr. The 
Sixth Edition, enlarged, with a Memoir of the late Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fry, by the late Joseph John Gurney, a Supyple- 
meutary Chepter, Notes, &o. 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapsids, ° 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE SANCTION OF THB 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
By 


HYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. 

Professor MaksHALL, F. R. S., F.R.C.S. Nine Sheets, 
life size, coloured, 128. Gd. esch, or ch canvas, rollers and 
varnished, 21s. each. 


By the same Author, Second Edition, just published, 
A DESCRIPTION of tie HUMAN BODY, 


its &tructure ard Functions. Illustrated by Nine 
Physiological Diagrame, containing 193 Coloured Figures, 
reduced from the large work, designed for the use of echouls 
and young men destined for the medical profession, aud for 

* inetiuction generally. Two Vole., royal 4to, cloth, 
18. 


OTANICAL DIAGRAMS. By Professor 
Henstow. Complete on nine sheets of paper, mea- 
suring 3 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 7 iuches; the Whole highly 
coioured after the otiginal drawings, 
Pi los of the tet, £2, or mounted on canvas, with rollers and 
varnished, £3. ; 
Londou: Alfred Tarrant, 11, Serle-street, Linsoln’s-inn- 


To Le published in May, 1870, 


CURA HTX G’S WORKS: A Complete 


Edition, in One Volume, +00 pages, crown 8yo, cloth, 
gilt lettered’ Price to Subscribers, HA F-A-CRUWN, 
pa) able on delivery, Will be de ivered in May, to any addrees 
in Great Britain or elend. at the above price, 28. 6d. post 
free. Price to Non-Subscrivers. 2s. id. Names to be :eut 
be fore 12th April to Rev. K. SPEARS, 173, Strand, London. 


. 


journals completely eclipsed dy The 


„ 16,257 Cop'et hav@ already been subsc:ibed for. 


ton, contains the suczgestions of a thoughtfa mind on the | 


UNDAY MORNING, consisting of Origyuat | 


Just ready, crown vo, price 68. 6d., 
NEW WORK ON MADAGASCAR, By Sinan. 


N ADAGASCAR and its PEOPLE. Notes 

of a Four Years’ Residence. Comprising the Geo- 
graphy. Natural History, and Productions of the Island, the 

istory, Mauners, Cu-tome, aud Religion of the People. 
With a Sketch of Mis-ion Work among-t the Malagasy, and 
namerous Appendices. Ry James Sinage, jun., Architect of 
the Memorial Churches. With upwards of Fifty Illustrations. 
Bevelled boards. 6576 pp. 


Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row. 164, Picca- 
dilly, and 71, Istingtou-grees, Brightou: 31, Western road. 
ESSRS. 


\ BAGSTERS BIBLICAL 

WORKS. Just published, a DESCRIPIIVE CATa- 
— 8 Illustrated with numerous Specimen Pages. By post 
ree, 


Samuel Bageter and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London. 


Demy 12mo, bound in cloth, price 28. (d., 


‘Tas CHURCH DISTINGUISHED; or, 
the Christian Community in ite Relations to the World. 
By CatEB WEBB, | 

„% A somewhat elaborate volume, containing a great deal of 
good writing, and evincing mach power uf diecriminativn on 
the part of the able author.”—Kvangelical Magaz ue, 

„Mr. Wetb’s bock is very valuable a- presenting a sugges- 
tive view of the mauiſes ation of Christ „s the foundation of 
the Church. ‘the rapil tketch in Ch:pt-ra XII. to XV. of 
a ta appearauce of Christ is peculiarly exccllent,”— 

omilist. 


By the sane, demy 12mo, bound in cloth, price 20 6d., 
THE SENSIBILITY cf SEPARATE 
SOULS CONSIDERED. 


**Mr, Webb’s volume on The Seasibility of Separate 
Fouls’ isa painstaking and elab rate argument ou the affire 
mative of the question,”—Guardian. ' 


Ry the same, in crown 8vo, cloth, prin 4. 6d, 
DISCOURSES on the LORD’S PRAYER. 


„His dix ourses are fal] of beautiful thoughts, shich act as 
a stimulant on the mind. and carry it away forcibly into high 
and delightful regions of spiritual truth,”’—English Preaby · 
terian Me-seng-r. 


London : Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster-row, 


Just published, Crown S8vo, price 3s. 6d., 


Sing PREACHED at AUCKLAND, 
NEW ZEALAND. By Samvurt Eporn, B.A. 


London: Yates and Alexander, Symond's-inn, Chancery- 
lane; K. Marlburungh and Co., Ave Maria-'ane, 


Now ready, price 6d., 


‘NOE BAPTIST MAGAZINE for 
Marcu, 1°70, 

Contexts.—The Premise of the Father; or, the Baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, No. I.— Trades and industrial Occupations 
of the Bible, No. III —Questions of the Day, No. 1.—The 
* ar | * maa hog 5 ＋ Councll— Notes from 
a Chure egieter—Who shall roll away the stone ?—S8b 
Notes— Memuvir of Mrs. Hannah Ward r 2882 of scrip 
ture—Reviews—Intelligence — Misiona Herald—Chroniole 
of the Britieh and Irieh Haptist Home Mission. 

In onder to ineure early aud punctual deivery of the 
BAPTIST MAGAZINE, send Postage Stamps or Post-oflice 
Order for 68. 6d to Yates and Alexander, aud it will be for- 
warded monthly, post free, for the year, 

Yates and Alexander, 7, Symond’s.inn, Chancery-lape, 


M ONoGRa MS.— The STATIONERY 
COMPANY'S CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of 
MONOG RAMS and cheap STAI LONERY, post free, 


British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, and 13, 
Garrick street, Covent-gaiden, London. 


TAE NEW VADE MECUM (invented and 

manufactured by CIIARLES U. VINCENT, Optician 
of 23, Windeor-street, Liverpool) consists of a Telescope well 
adapted for Tourists, &., to which is added an excellent 
Microscope of great power and first. class definition, quite equal 
to others sold at ten times the price. Wonderful as it may 
seem, the “yw of this ingenious combination ie only 8s, 6d 
and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) anywhere, with 
printed directions, upon receipt of a po -e He order or stamps 
to the amc unt of 3s. 10d. 


ARRY MY THOUGHT. — The New 
Awuring, and Instructive Card Game, price 38., by the 

Author of Tit tor Tat.” 

tT! 8 Pocket Ephemeris, in ivory, silver mounted, price 


108 6d, 

m Folia A B C Despatch Box, price 10s. 6d, and 
upwards, 

Ehe Elgin Writing Case, in morocco, one guinea and 
upwards. 

Just out (of the Shell), a new Christmas Present, price 


Ice. 6d. 

**The Fretful Porcupine, price £2 5s., and hundreds of 
useful elegancies as piceeuta, from 38. to 30 guineas. —JENNER 
and KNEWSTUB, Manufacturers to the Queen, 33, St. 
James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn-street. 
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Published by ARruon Milt, at No. 18, Bou ver ie- street“ 
London; and Pi inted by Roscar Kixaston Burt, W ite: 
gr Fleet-stieet, London. — Wednesday, March 
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